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The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  convened  in  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  Tuesday,  October 
4,  1983,  commencing  at  10:00  a.m. 

MR.  VALENTINE  MURPHY:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  gavel  descends  on  the  26th  Convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  Legislative 
Conference. 

Again,  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
have  the  powerful,  beautiful,  if  you  will,  and  steering 
voice  of  Rene  Rancourt,  who  is  also  the  official 
voice,  as  you  may  know,  of  the  Bruins.  He's  heard 
over  Channel  38,  TV  Channel  38. 

Incidentally,  we  have  the  double  pleasure  that 
Thursday  night  Rene's  orchestra  will  play  for  our 
banquet. 

Out  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
Local  935,  it's  nice  to  have  a  friend  with  great  talent 
to  give  us  the  National  Anthem,  Rene  Rancourt. 
Please,  rise. 

(Assembly  stood  for  the  National  Anthem.) 

MR.  VALENTINE  MURPHY:  Thank  you,  Rene. 

We  have  a  man  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  society 
of  Jesus.  That  is  Father  Ed  Boyle  who  is  the  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations. 
It  is  our  fortunate  advantage  that  he  is  dedicated  to 
the  labors  of  working  men  and  women. 

We  always  find  him  with  us.  He's  always  willing  to 
help  and  to  aid  us.  We  always  find  him  researching 
and  studying  labor  relations  and  its  history  to  make 
himself  knowledgeable  so  that  he  can  be  of  service  to 
us  as  a  representative  in  the  field. 

So,  again,  in  willingness  to  serve,  he  will  deliver  the 
innovation.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  great  priest, 
Father  Ed  Boyle. 

REV.  EDWARD  BOYLE:  Before  I  commence  the 
prayer,  I  would  send  greetings  from  your  old  friend, 
Father  Mort  Gavin,  who  is  out  at  our  infirmary  in 
Weston.  His  spirits  are  good,  his  mind  is  sharp,  and, 
fortunately,  his  mobility  is  not  what  we  would  like 
due  to  shocks  that  he  has  experienced,  but  he  is  with 
us  all  in  spirit.  So  let  us  bow  our  head  in  prayer. 


So,  God,  we  pause  as  we  open  this  26th  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  Convention  to  invoke  your  blessings. 
Give  us  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  that  capacity  to  live  out 
maturely  and  honestly  the  fact  that  you  are,  indeed, 
the  creator  and  sustaining  power  that  gives  ultimate 
meaning  to  human  life. 

As  we  come  together  at  this  Convention  time,  it  is  a 
time  of  richness  and  opportunity.  The  next  thirteen 
months  are  of  utmost  importance  to  organized  labor, 
both  here  in  this  Commonwealth  and  across  the 
nation. 

As  we  seek  to  address  in  these  days  both  organiza- 
tional and  election  decisions,  as  well  as  many  prob- 
lems in  the  nation  at  large  such  as  unemployment  and 
health  and  safety,  energy,  environment  and  political 
issues,  grant  to  us  those  range  of  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart  so  that  we  might  attack  them  creatively,  coura- 
geously, enthusiastically  and  relentlessly. 

With  your  help,  may  all  the  transactions  these  days 
be  conducted  with  mutual  respect  and  with  a  sense  of 
the  bonds  that  unite  us  beyond  those  differences  that 
separate  us  on  particular  issues. 

As  we  gather  here  in  Massachusetts  we  are  mindful 
of  the  larger  National  AFL-CIO  family  meeting  in 
Florida. 

Your  blessings,  Oh  God,  we  ask  for  them  as  well  as 
for  our  sister  state  organizations  scattered  across  the 
land.  And  finally  then,  Oh  God,  we  ask  your  bless- 
ings on  each  of  us  in  our  own  personal  lives,  those 
private  concerns  that  weigh  upon  us  at  this  time. 

These  then  are  our  thoughts  which  we  lift  up  to  you 
as  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  Yours  in  this  labor 
movement.  Amen. 

MR.  VALENTINE  MURPHY:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it's  my  pleasurable  function  to  open  these  con- 
ventions and  bring  greetings  from  the  host  City 
Council,  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council. 

Our  Executive  Secretary/Treasurer  Larry  Sullivan 
is  usually  a  participating  member  as  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  but  he  along  with  the  Executive  Board 
and  our  delegates  offer  our  hospitality  and  wish  you 
a  successful  and  a  great  stay  in  Boston. 
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It's  a  particularly  historic  year,  incidentally.  We 
had  the  sadness  of  the  death  of  Humberto  Cardinal 
Medeiros.  We  have  had  the  departure  from  the  scene 
of  a  great  Red  Sox  ball  player,  Carl  Yaztremski.  We 
had  history-making  heat  records  weatherwise.  We 
have  had  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
endorse  a  candidate  in  the  primary.  Even  here  in  the 
City  of  Boston  it  seems  almost  historic  you  will  have 
a  new  mayor  after  sixteen  years. 

So  starting  with  yesterday's  opening  of  the  Union 
Label  Service  Trades  Services  Convention,  and  going 
through  your  days,  you're  going  to  be  faced  with 
many  things  that  you  have  to  resolve.  Pay  attention. 
You're  going  to  be  a  part  of  this  history. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  song  that  you  got  trouble,  my 
friend,  and  it's  with  a  capital  T,  but  it  rhymes  with  E 
and  that  is  employment  which  we  are  having  less  and 
less  of. 

On  the  other  end  of  that  spectrum  now  you  have  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  feels  that  every- 
thing is  great  along  with  his  cohorts.  A  guy  who 
thinks  things  are  great  by  trying  to  put  people  in  a 
body  as  renowned  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  load  it  with  people  who  would  like  to  see 
its  demise,  put  in  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Watt,  who  would  like  to  sell  the  whole 
thing  out  to  his  interests.  This  is  what  you  have  got. 
They  think  it's  great. 

Now  some  of  the  indices  are  showing  it,  oddly 
enough.  The  multi-nationals,  the  combines.  Why,  if 
you  took  stocks  and  bonds  and  money  market  inter- 
est and  you  were  guaranteed  to  get  that  when  your 
Bargaining  Committee  went  to  the  table,  you  would 
grab  nine  percent  and  nine  and  a  half  percent,  but 
you  never  hear  any  comparisons  of  these  types  of 
things.  And  the  crying  is  going  on. 

They  want  you  to  give  back  and  they  want  to  take 
away  in  all  spectrums.  The  appetite  under  the  Reagan 
administration  has  become  so  voracious  that  its  bot- 
tomless, it  can't  be  satisfied.  But  you're  going  to  be 
asked  to  put  more  in.  Every  time  you  go  to  the  table 
you're  going  to  be  asked  to  give  up  more  and  more  of 
your  gains. 

You  got  a  Dow  Jones  average.  They  used  to  think 
the  four-minute  mile  was  a  big  barrier,  which  it  was. 
The  thousand  mark  used  to  be  the  big  barrier  in  the 
Dow  Jones.  Everyday  you  pick  up  the  paper,  they're 
crying  about  not  breaking  yesterday's  record  which  is 
twelve  hundred,  and  you  will  never  get  back  to  a 
thousand. 

So  think  what  you're  up  against  and  your  leaders 
are  up  against.  You  have  got  to  make  sure  even  in  the 
political  field  you  do  everything  you  possibly  can, 
but  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends  and  delegates,  if  you 
could,  which  is  impossible  to  do,  but  if  it  were  con- 
ceivable for  you  to  influence  every  election  in  the 
United  States  so  that  you  put  in  your  labor  person  in 
every  office  from  the  President  on  down,  it  would 
still  take  you  decades  to  get  back  that  which  they're 
grabbing  from  you. 

Why  I  mention  that  is  this.  If  you  ever  see  in  the 
newspapers,  if  you  ever  see  your  friends  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  they  are  commiserating  a  little  bit 
with  the  other  side  saying,  yeah,  maybe  labor  is  try- 
ing to  grab  too  much,  don't  you  believe  it.  Fight  it. 
Because  you  couldn't  do  it  in  ten  years  to  get  back 
which  they  have  grabbed. 

Now  we  must  revolve,  therefore,  and  we  must  have 
in  our  resolutions  leaders  who  can  lead  us  through 
and  bring  us  out  of  this,  leaders  who  have  got  guts 
and  fortitude,  who  are  not  afraid  of  opening  their 
mouth  and  saying  something,  who  are  not  afraid  of 
making  an  error.  And  we  have  those  people  on  this 
platform.  It's  symbolized  by  the  leader. 

It's  my  pleasure,  I  have  been  able  to  pass  this  to 


many  of  your  presidents,  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that 
this  enormous  gavel  symbolizing  the  enormous 
weight  of  office,  responsibilities  and  duties,  I'm 
passing  it  to  a  person  who  can  use  it,  a  person  who 
isn't  afraid  to  strike  out,  a  person  who  isn't  afraid  to 
make  an  error  now  and  then.  This  has  got  to  be 
understood,  when  that  error  is  made,  that  it's  cor- 
rected and  you  applaud  it  for  all  the  errors  when  the 
efforts  were  not  made. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  historically  I  would  like 
to  pass  this  great  gift  of  AFL-CIO  position  to  a  good 
friend,  a  colleague,  your  Permanent  Chairman,  your 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
AFL-CIO,  Arthur  Osborn. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Val.  You 
always  do  such  a  terrific  job.  We  are  lucky  to  have 
people  like  you,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  with  us  for 
many,  many  more  conventions  to  come. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council. 
We  look  forward  to  a  lively,  a  serious  convention, 
with  much  business  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

We,  of  course,  call  upon  the  delegates  to  give  their 
undivided  attention.  If  they  find  it  necessary  to  have 
conversation  with  fellow  delegates,  will  they  kindly 
be  courteous  enough  to  go  outside  into  the  hall,  so 
that  the  business  at  hand  can  be  conducted  without 
interruption,  confusion,  et  cetera. 

Last  year  I  think  it  was  on  a  Thursday  we  had  a 
Trade  Union  sister  from  Washington  who  had 
climbed  up  the  ladder  and  made  it  big  and  who  came 
to  address  us,  and  we  had  delegates  that  were  talking 
so  loudly  and  sometimes  abusively  that  it  was  very 
embarrassing  to  this  body  and,  therefore,  to  you.  I 
hope  that  we  will  all  work  hard  to  make  sure  some- 
thing like  that  doesn't  happen  again. 

You  have  been  given  badges.  It's  an  identification 
for  you,  that  you  have  the  privilege  of  being  part  of 
this  convention.  Please,  wear  it  at  all  times.  If  you  do 
not  wear  it,  you  will  be  challenged. 

We  are  going  to  try  and  run  the  convention  in  a 
manner  that  everyone  gets  a  fair  shake  and  no  one 
gets  an  unfair  shake.  I  have  a  couple  of  letters  that  I 
have  been  requested  to  read,  if  you  bear  wjth  me. 

This  is  from  Glenn  Watts.  He  is  the  President  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America. 

"Authur  Osborn,  President.  Dear  Colleague 
Osborn:  On  behalf  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  our  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  convention". 

"You  are  gathering  at  a  critical  time  for  American 
workers  and  for  organized  labor.  The  dark  cloud  of 
Reaganomics  looms  heavy  over  idle  factories  and 
long  lines  of  the  unemployed.  Meanwhile,  adminis- 
tration policy  makers  are  bent  on  weakening  the 
labor  movement,  creating  a  climate  where  our  ene- 
mies ever  dare  to  speak  openly  of  a  union-free  envi- 
ronment". 

"We  in  CWA  join  with  you  and  your  delegates  in  a 
firm  resolve  to  remove  the  dark  cloud  from  the 
American  dream.  We  are  here  with  you  in  spirit  as 
you  debate  issues  not  only  affecting  your  own  union, 
but  also  our  collective  movement  and  our  society.  It 
is  a  democratic  convention  such  as  yours  that  the  best 
ideas,  the  energy  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  American 
labor  movement  are  generated". 

"With  warm  personal  regards,  Glenn  Watts." 

Now  this  letter,  I  did  not  ask  our  brother  to  write  it. 
1  did  not  tell  him  what  to  put  into  it,  but  I  still  have 
been  requested  to  read  it. 

John  O'Malley  is  our  Regional  Director,  and  each 
year  that  we  gather  in  convention  John  brings  forth  a 
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spirited  message  on  behalf  of  the  National  AFL-CIO 
to  this  body.  He  cannot  be  with  us  this  year  because 
he  is  in  Florida  at  the  National  Convention  which,  by 
the  way,  I  hope  you  were  all  clear  in  your  mind  that 
we  had  our  convention  scheduled,  the  hotel  booked 
before  the  National  Organization  decided  to  have  it 
in  the  same  week. 

"Dear  Arthur,  as  you  know,  I  will  be  at  the 
National  AFL-CIO  Convention  in  Florida  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  so  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  convention.  Therefore,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  you  would  read  this  letter  to  your 
delegates." 

"I  particularly  want  to  be  with  you  this  year  to  per- 
sonally tell  the  delegates  how  proud  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  I  am,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you 
Council  has  been  recognized  not  only  by  the  National 
AFL-CIO,  but  all  other  state  councils  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  the  most  productive,  dynamic, 
program-oriented  councils  in  the  Federation. 

"The  Massachusetts  Democratic  Convention  held 
this  year  in  Springfield  is  a  perfect  example  of  your 
unsurpassed  guidance.  Under  your  leadership  as 
President,  and  George  Carpenter's  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  I,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
watched  you  successfully  focus  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Democratic  presidential  candidates  on 
the  jobs  issue. 

"You  once  again  demonstrated  with  strong  vision- 
ary leadership,  supported  by  a  vigorous  executive 
board  and  an  energetic  membership,  dramatic  results 
can  be  achieved.  The  numerous  other  programs  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  are 
too  many  to  list,  but  none  have  gone  unnoticed,  nor 
unappreciated. 

"It  was  also  a  great  honor  for  me  along  with  Presi- 
dent Kirkland's  Executive  Assistant,  Ken  Young,  to 
lead  the  Labor  Day  Parade  of  over  forty  thousand 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. Ken  was  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
who  participated,  both  the  marchers  and  the  specta- 
tors. Your  voice  certainly  was  heard." 

"Fraternally,  John  O'Malley,  Regional  Director." 
I  thank  him. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  doesn't  have  to  tell  you  what  lies  ahead  of 
us.  We  probably  in  the  next  few  years  are  going  to  be 
locked  into  a  struggle  that  is  so  large  and  so  challeng- 
ing that  it's  something  I  fear  and  something  I'm  not 
used  to. 

The  fear  is  not  just  for  human  beings  such  as 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  U.S.  Senator  friends,  my  fear 
goes  beyond  that.  It  goes  against  an  awesome  chal- 
lenge and  what  I  feel  is  an  enemy.  That  is  technology. 
Just  where  are  all  the  people  going  to  go? 

You  have  eleven  million  now.  How  many  more  will 
be  unemployed  just  due  to  progress,  a  natural  ele- 
ment of  our  society  in  our  country,  in  our  world.  The 
world  is  shrinking.  The  communication  area,  pretty 
soon  it's  going  to  be  all  satellites.  Who  is  going  to 
build  cable?  Where  will  those  cablemakers  go? 

Everywhere  you  look.  The  airline  people  came  to 
me  today.  They  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  some- 
time during  this  convention  of  the  tragedies  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  airline  industry. 

So  it's  a  time  of  struggle  and  challenge,  that  we  bet- 
ter understand  the  word  unity  and  the  necessity  to  be 
willing  to  accept  the  decisions  and  the  guidance  of 
people  that  have  been  put  in  the  position  to  lead  and 
to  support  them  until  they  prove  not  worthy  of  that 
support. 

The  people  in  this  state  in  political  power  have 
begun  to  realize  that  labor  is  on  the  move.  There  is 
unity,  there  is  solidarity,  there  is  discipline.  I  think  as 


long  as  we  hold  that  solidarity  and  the  discipline  that 
you  will  see  us  surviving  the  struggling  years,  and  you 
will  see  us  progress  in  the  natural  flow  that  the  trade 
union  movement  has  always  had  the  proud  history  of 
doing. 

So  I  call  upon  you  on  behalf  of  the  Council  to  do 
your  best,  and  it  will  never  be  good  enough,  but  do 
your  best.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

We  will  now  start  the  Convention  so  we  can  get  on 
with  the  job.  (Applause.) 

We  have  a  late-filed  resolution  which  I  will  be 
bringing  before  you,  but  first  we  must  have  the  Rules 
of  the  Convention  accepted  so  we  can  start  the 
business. 

I  will  present  to  you  Vice-President  Barney  Walsh. 
He's  on  the  Rules  Committee.  He  is  standing  in  for 
the  Chairman,  David  Lima,  this  morning. 

MR.  BARNEY  WALSH:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Good  morning,  delegates.  In  the  absence  of  David 
Lima,  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  David  and 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  met  yesterday  evening,  and 
they're  comprised  of  Thomas  Kerr,  Pipefitters  Local 
537;  James  Golden,  Local  17,  the  Sheetmetal  Work- 
ers; and  myself.  I  submit  to  you  the  rules  for  your 
adoption  which  are  as  follows: 

The  convention  will  open  on  Tuesday,  October  4, 
1983,  the  daily  sessions  to  be  as  follows:  Tuesday, 
October  4,  1983,  Morning  Session,  10:00  a.m.  to 
12:00  noon;  Tuesday,  October  4,  1983,  no  afternoon 
session.  Wednesday,  October  5,  1983,  Morning  Ses- 
sion, 10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon;  Wednesday,  October 
5,  1983,  Afternoon  Session,  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Thursday,  October  6,  1983,  Morning  Session,  10:00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon;  Thursday,  October  6,  1983, 
Afternoon  Session,  2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  The  ban- 
quet will  be  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1983,  Morning  Session  will  be  10:00  a.m.  to 
12:00  noon,  voting  will  be  from  7:00  a.m.  to  11:00 
a.m.;  Friday,  October  7th,  1983,  Afternoon  Session, 
2:00  p.m.  to  Adjournment. 

Rule  No.  2.  The  resolutions  and  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  submitted  and  printed  prior  to  the 
convention  are  admitted  and  referred  to  the  proper 
convention  convenant. 

Rule  No.  3.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visi- 
tors shall  occupy  those  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  No.  4.  No  delegate  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question  until  all  desire  to  speak  on 
the  question  shall  have  been  heard  and  no  more  than 
twice  on  the  same  question  except  by  consent  of  two/ 
thirds  vote  of  the  convention.  Speeches  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes. 

Rule  No.  5.  The  Committee  reports  and  resolu- 
tions shall  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  No.  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not  be 
entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate  who  voted 
with  the  majority  of  the  original  question  and  shall 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  No.  7.  Resolutions  or  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendments  received  or  submitted  after  the 
time  stipulated,  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
convention  with  the  understanding  that  consider- 
ation of  such  resolutions  and  Constitutional  amend- 
ments is  dependent  upon  three-quarters  consent  of 
the  convention  delegates  which  is  Act  4,  Section  7  B, 
of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  7.  A  delegate  submitting  late  filed  resolu- 
tions must  supply  twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  to  the  delegates  at  the  convention. 

Rule  No.  8.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a  motion 
supported  by  twenty-five  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention.  A  roll  call  vote  shall  be 
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cast  in  accordance  with  Section  6,  Article  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  voting  which  is  in  Article  4,  Sec- 
tion 12,  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  9.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
which  is  in  Article  4,  Section  14,  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  10.  Article  4,  Section  6,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  roll  votes  shall  be  done  in  the 
following  manner:  The  vote  of  an  organization  shall 
be  divided  among  the  delegates  from  the  organiza- 
tion as  nearly  equal  as  possible  without  fractional 
votes.  The  local  union  shall  record  such  allocation  on 
the  credential  ballot  in  the  space  provided.  Under  no 
circumstances  shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  less  than 
one  vote  for  more  than  six  hundred  votes. 

Rule  No.  1 1.  When  a  question  is  pending  before 
the  convention,  no  motion  shall  be  in  order  except  to 
adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table  for  the  previous  question, 
to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for  a  certain 
time,  to  divide  or  amend,  which  motion  shall  have 
preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  No.  12.  The  convention  shall  be  governed  by 
Robert's  Rules  of  order  on  all  matters  not  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

Rule  No.  13.  If  a  delegate  wants  to  be  called  to 
order,  he  shall  or  she  shall  at  the  request  of  the  Chair 
take  the  seat  until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  No.  14.  Should  two  or  more  delegates  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  speak,  the  Chair  shall  decide  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  No.  15.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made  the 
motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the  introducer  of  the 
original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  question. 

Rule  No.  16.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  another  in 
the  remarks  except  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Rule  No.  17.  A  motion  shall  not  be  opened  for  dis- 
cussion until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from 
the  Chair. 

Rule  No.  18.  No  motion  or  resolution  shall  be 
voted  upon  until  the  mover  or  introducer  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  up  on  it,  if  he  or  she  so  desires. 

Final,  Rule  No.  19.  Any  delegates  or  other  person 
at  the  convention  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  convention 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the  convention  and 
shall  have  his  name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  conduct  shall  be  reported  by  the 
Secretary/Treasurer  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  rules  as  submitted  by  David 
Lima,  Barney  Walsh,  Philip  Kerr  and  James  Golden. 

Mr.  President ,  I  move  the  action  of  the  Committee 
be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  rules 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Rules  Committee 
Acting  Chairman  Barney  Walsh.  It's  been  seconded. 
All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  rules  say  "aye." 
Opposed. 

Voted  and  so  ordered. 

Our  Parliamentarian  for  the  convention  is  Attor- 
ney Bob  Manning.  We  all  know  Bob.  He  has  been 
representing  us  for  years.  (Applause.) 

We  will  now  have  the  convention  call  by  your 
Secretary/Treasurer,  George  Carpenter. 

MR.  GEORGE  CARPENTER:  President 
Osborn,  Vice-Presidents,  sister  and  brother  dele- 
gates, greetings. 

The  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  will  convene  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  1983, 
and  remain  in  session  through  Friday,  October  7th  or 
until  the  business  of  the  convention  has  been 
completed. 

At  our  last  convention  we  reported  to  you  that  the 
labor  movement  was  under  an  attack,  the  likes  of 


which  have  not  been  seen  in  forty  years.  The  attack 
has  not  diminished  in  intensity.  But  it  is  now  being 
repelled  by  an  equally  intense  and  energized  labor 
movement. 

Where  a  year  ago  we  were  weathering  the 
onslaught,  we  are  today  drawing  upon  your  strength 
and  devising  the  means  to  negate  the  political 
strength  of  the  new  right  and  to  put  forward  a  pro- 
gressive program  that  benefits  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

The  labor  movement  has  clearly  seen  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  not  us,  but  rather  those  who  would  dismantle 
all  that  labor  has  won  over  the  years  and  who  believe 
double  digit  unemployment  is  but  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  enrichment  of  those  who  are  already  rich. 

The  assault  on  workers,  the  middle  class,  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  and  the  needy  has  caused  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
nowhere  can  that  transformation  be  seen  more 
clearly  than  right  here  in  Massachusetts. 

For  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  the  choice  was 
simple.  We  could  either  get  our  act  together  or  wither 
under  the  assault  of  the  conservative  right  and  its 
allies.  Acting  on  your  direction,  the  delegates  from 
the  affiliates  of  local  unions,  we  have  molded  a  more 
powerful  organization  and  redoubled  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  membership. 

We  have  wiped  out  a  debilitating  debt  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  while  developing  a  vari- 
ety of  new  programs  and  adding  about  forty  thou- 
sand new  members.  We  now  have  a  full-time 
President  and  a  support  staff. 
We  are  now  recognized  as  a  political  force  with  vast 
potential  strength  and  the  ability  to  use  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration  of  that 
strength  than  labor  performance  at  the  Democratic 
Convention.  Labor  delegates  to  that  convention 
showed  the  country  that  organized  labor  not  only 
intends  be  an  active  player  in  the  political  arena,  but 
it  will  insist  that  the  pressing  issues  are  addressed.  It 
was  hardly  an  accident  that  every  candidate  at  that 
convention  made  a  specific  reference  to  jobs. 

There  are  other  areas  we  can  point  to  with  pride. 
Organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  now  has  a  cabinet 
level  post  in  state  government  and  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  drawn  from  our  own  ranks.  We  have  had  suc- 
cess in  the  legislature  and  in  the  election  of  pro-labor 
candidates  for  office. 

But  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  If  the  past  two 
years  have  signalled  the  reawakening  of  Massachu- 
setts labor,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  next  year 
and  the  years  following  must  signal  our  commitment 
to  joining  with  us  and  our  friends  to  strengthen  our 
movement  to  work  for  jobs  and  justice  and  a  better 
society. 

We  have  seen  that  we  have  political  strength.  Now 
we  must  use  it  wisely  and  well.  We  must  assure  our 
friends  of  our  support  and  make  our  enemies  fear 
our  wrath.  I  need  remind  no  one  of  what  the  tenure 
of  Ronald  Reagan  has  meant  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  defeat  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  to  the  defeat  of  his  ideological  allies  here 
at  home.  We  can  never  match  the  money  that  they 
raise,  while  they  solicit  millionaires  and  corporation 
station  heads  for  funds  in  return  for  preferential 
political  treatment. 

Organized  labor  must  ask  hard  working  men  and 
women  for  a  few  hard-earned  dollars.  They  may 
have  the  money,  but  we  have  the  people.  We  have  the 
people  who  vote,  who  work  the  polls,  who  canvass 
and  who  care. 

But  we  must  raise  enough  funds  so  that  we  are  not 
buried  by  the  New  Right  dollars.  We  must  have 
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enough  money  to  put  our  political  and  organiza- 
tional skills  to  effective  use. 

The  coming  year  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  American  labor  movement  in  decades.  It 
will  determine  whether  this  country  will  be  governed 
by  the  mean  spirited  politics  of  the  New  Right  or 
there  will  be  elected  leaders  committed  to  decency 
and  social  justice. 

The  labor  movement  will  be  a  critical  component 
in  that  determination.  Recent  events  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts give  us  reason  to  be  encouraged.  But  the  crit- 
ical battles  lie  ahead. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  falls  heavily  on  this 
convention.  But  the  potential  for  bearing  the  load  of 
working  men  and  women  of  this  state  and  of  the 
country  is  great.  I  am  confident  we  will  prove  equal 
to  the  challenge  that  confronts  us .  Thank  you ,  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  (Applause.) 

If  you  will  get  your  pencils  and  pens  out,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  information  about  where  all  the  activities 
in  the  evenings  are  going  to  take  place.  I  have  a  list  of 
hospitality  suites  for  you. 

AFSCME  Hospitality  Suite  is  in  Room  1200.  RUE 
Hospitality  Suite  is  in  Room  647,  49  and  51.  The 
Building  Trades  Hospitality  Suite  is  in  Room  1488 
and  90.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  Hos- 
pitality Suite,  we  hope  you  will  all  come  up,  is  Room 
600.  IBEW  Local  1505  has  theirs  in  Room  949  and 
51. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  1249  and  1251. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you. 

The  UAW  is  in  Room  988  and  990.  The  Teachers 
are  Room  1049,  1051.  The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union  is  in  Room  1149  to  1151.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Okay.  I  hope  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  will  go  to  the  reception  rooms,  enjoy 
themselves,  rub  elbows  a  little  bit.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  alike  we  are  once  we  get  to  know 
each  other. 

We  have  some  late-filed  resolutions  I  would  like  to 
have  some  action  on,  if  I  could.  There  are  copies  that 
have  been  supplied.  If  you  bear  with  me,  I  will  read 
them  off  and  ask  for  your  acceptance  to  have  them 
go  to  Committee. 

This  is  not  voting  on  the  resolution.  It  takes  a  two/ 
thirds  vote  of  this  body  to  allow  a  late-filed  resolu- 
tion to  go  on  to  the  committee.  So  if  you  would 
kindly  pay  attention,  I  will  read  the  first  resolution. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

You  have  heard  this  late-filed  resolution.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It's  been  moved  to 
accept  — 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Discussion?  Hearing 
none,  all  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed. 

Voted  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

Resolution  concerning  wages  and  benefits  for 
Hospital  Workers. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

This  has  been  entered  by  the  IBEW  Local  103, 
Jack  Taylor,  Business  Manager;  IUOE  Local  877, 
Allen  McWade,  Business  Manager;  UA  Local  12, 
Charles  Ahl,  Business  Manager;  Carpenters  District 
Council,  Boston,  Andris  Silins,  Business  Manager; 
Painters  District  Council,  35,  James  Damery,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 

There  was  one  spelling  correction  of  that.  It  says 
"past."  It  should  be  "paid." 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  to  enter  that  resolution  to  the  Resolutions 


Committee.  Discussion?  Move  for  the  vote? 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Those  opposed. 
Voted  and  so  ordered. 

I'll  do  the  longest  one  first. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

Submitted  by  Edward  W  Collins,  Jr.,  Business 
Manager,      IBEW,      Local     455,      Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Moved  and  seconded. 
Move  directly  to  the  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and 
so  ordered. 

Another  late-filed  resolution. 

(Late- filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

Respectfully  submitted,  Joseph  M.  Quilty,  Busi- 
ness Agent,  Ironworkers,  Local  7. 

You  have  heard  the  resolve.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Moved  and  seconded 
this  be  forwarded  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  All 
those  in  favor  of  doing  so  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted 
and  so  ordered. 

We  have  been  asked  to  make  an  announcement  by 
Local  26.  Shouldn't  be  hard  to  do.  Do  not  patronize 
Legal  Seafoods.  It's  non-union.  Now  let  it  be  clear 
this  is  the  restaurant  that  is  attached  to  this  building. 
Do  not  patronize  it.  Support  the  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Workers.  There  are  plenty  of  good  restaurant 
places  to  eat.  Don't  go  there.  (Applause.) 

Whether  you  are  a  rank  and  file  union  member,  a 
shop  steward  or  an  elected  official  of  a  union  or 
elected  representative  for  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  there  always  comes  a  time 
when  you  are  called  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Our  next  speaker,  our  first  speaker  of  this  conven- 
tion, is  a  person  who  when  called  to  stand  up  on 
behalf  of  the  trade  union  movement  did  so  and  he 
stood  up  tall .  The  issue  was  the  issue  of  union  busting 
through  the  doing  away  of  the  prevailing  wage  which 
protects  workers,  mostly  in  the  building  trades,  but 
also  the  public  employees,  truck  drivers,  et  cetera. 

This  issue  was  fought  and  made  the  high  priority 
of  the  year  for  the  AFL-CIO  because  we  knew  it  was 
a  start  of  going  after  all  of  us  and  we  identified  the 
people  in  charge  as  being  from  out  of  state,  Vienna, 
Virginia,  hometown  for  the  far  right,  and  they  were 
directing  the  show. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  Chair- 
man Phil  Shea  from  the  Senate  and  Chairman  Dick 
Moore  from  the  House  and  called  for  their  support 
on  the  basis  that  a  decent  wage  is  a  decent  life  for  not 
only  union  people,  but  all  workers. 

Without  hesitation  or  reservation,  they  answered 
our  call.  The  rest  is  history.  We  prevailed.  There  is 
good  news  coming  tomorrow  on  that  subject.  Fur- 
ther good  news  than  what  we  have  already  accom- 
plished. I  won't  go  any  further  than  to  bring  to  you  a 
true  friend,  someone  that  stands  ready  to  help  out  the 
trade  union  movement  at  any  hour  of  any  day,  Sena- 
tor Phil  Shea,  our  friend.  (Applause.) 

SEN.  PHILIP  SHEA:  Thank  you  very  much. 

President  Arthur  Osborn,  Secretary/Treasurer 
George  Carpenter,  delegates  to  the  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  that  today  is  a  very  satis- 
fying day  for  myself  to  be  invited  to  speak  before  this 
convention. 

As  a  young  man  growing  up  in  the  city  of  Lowell, 
living  in  the  housing  projects,  caddying  at  the  coun- 
try club  during  the  daytime,  shining  shoes  at  night  in 
the  evening,  I  thought  being  elected  to  the  Lowell 
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City  Council  in  1969  and  being  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1973  and  being  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  in  1979  were  accomplish- 
ments in  one's  life,  but  I  must  tell  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, your  invitation  for  me  to  speak  here  this 
morning  is  possibly  the  highlight  of  my  career  in  pub- 
lic life.  And,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  deeply  thank  you  for  such  an  invitation. 

It  was  without  question  a  very  interesting  and  at 
times  difficult  moment  this  past  year  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  took  on  the  issue  of  repeal  of 
the  prevailing  wage  because,  I  can  assure  you,  that 
ten  years  ago  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  entertaining  such  an 
idea  would  be  run  out  of  town.  And  in  ten  years  we 
have  a  certain  number  of  our  membership  or  and  we 
have  a  certain  element  of  society  that  wants  to  do 
away  with  the  prevailing  wage. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  you,  in  my  judgement,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
doing  away  with  the  prevailing  wage;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  away  with  labor  unions.  And  that  was 
the  question. 

There  was  a  question  of  doing  away  with  every- 
thing that  your  mother  and  father  fought  for  and 
everything  that  you  fight  for  and  everything  that 
your  son  and  daughter  want  to  fight  for  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  leadership  want  to  fight  for, 
and  that  is  to  protect  unionism  as  we  believe  it  should 
be  protected. 

You  got  your  rights  over  negotiation  tables  in  the 
past,  and  those  rights  did  not  come  easy.  I'm  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  have  worked  with  your  Presi- 
dent, Arthur  Osborn,  with  your  Treasurer,  George 
Carpenter,  with  other  members  of  your  leadership  in 
knocking  down  attempts  to  knock  down  unionism. 

My  colleague  in  government,  Representative 
Richard  Moore,  the  co-Chairman  on  the  Committee 
of  State  Administration  who  sits  here  to  my  right  and 
your  left  will  be  saying  something,  I'm  sure,  along 
the  same  lines.  So  to  speak  first  at  this  convention  is 
an  honor. 

But  that  was  a  battle  that  we  had  last  spring.  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  to 
your  delegates,  that  battle  may  come  again. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  this  morn- 
ing on  October  4,  1983,  that  I'm  happy  to  see  that  in 
your  leadership  wisdom  you  have  a  stenographer 
present  to  quote  your  speakers  because  I  would  like 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  delegates  in  the 
few  remaining  minutes  that  have  been  allotted  to  me 
something  that  I  just  told  at  a  breakfast  meeting  to 
members  of  the  Lowell  Building  Trade  Council  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Tewksbury,  Arthur,  where  we  have 
certainly  had  many  meetings. 

I  would  like  the  public  record  to  indicate  that  I 
bring  to  this  convention  a  genuine  concern,  and  I 
hope  the  future  proves  me  wrong,  because  if  by 
chance  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  this  convention 
is  right,  then  I  say  that  we  are  in  for  a  lot  of  trying 
days. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate  today  a  piece  of  legislation 
dealing  with  gay  rights.  I  don't  care  if  you  are.  Even 
better  put,  may  I  suggest  to  you,  that  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  should  live 
and  let  live  when  it  comes  to  that  issue,  and  we  should 
not  be  putting  a  stamp  of  approval  on  one's  life  style. 

We  should  not  be  condemning  it.  We  should  not  be 
condoning  it.  We  should  say  we  have  more  important 
things  to  look  at  today  and  in  the  future  rather  than 
putting  a  public  stamp  of  approval  on  a  homosex- 
ual's life  style.  I  think  that  is  the  banner  of  the 
legislation. 


I  want  this  delegation  and  I  want  the  members  of 
your  unions  to  read  House  Bill  6665.  Read  Section  3 
when  it  comes  to  employment,  because  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  bill  is  going  to  become  law  whether  it  be 
in  1983  or  1984  or  1985. 1  rather  suspect  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  will  prevail,  and  I  rather  suspect  that 
it  may  become  law  in  the  near  future. 

But  if  it  becomes  law  with  Section  3  in  it,  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  your  delegates,  that  that 
will  be  another  step  backwards  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  That  will  be  another  step  backwards  for 
the  blacks  that  have  fought  hard  to  have  equal 
opportunities  in  housing  and  in  employment. 

That  will  be  a  step  backwards  for  women  that  have 
fought  hard  for  equal  opportunities  when  it  comes  to 
housing,  when  it  comes  to  jobs  and  when  it  comes  to 
credit  because  Section  3,  unfortunately,  is  going  to  be 
the  vehicle  in  which  to  set  up  quotas. 

You're  going  to  be  forced  with  quotas  of  people 
whose  sexual  preference  is  that  of  the  norm.  I  think 
that  is  going  to  be  a  further  step  backwards  for  every- 
thing that  you  men  and  women  stand  for,  unionism 
and  equal  rights. 

I  say  that  this  morning  because  I  hope  that  history 
proves  me  wrong.  If  history  proves  me  right,  we  are 
going  to  be  fighting  another  fight,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  to  protect  your  jobs  and  to  protect  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  work  for  men  and  women,  not  only  in 
this  city,  not  only  in  this  state,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  this 
country. 

With  that  message,  take  it  or  leave  it,  it's  my  opin- 
ion, I  hope  I'm  wrong,  thank  you,  indeed,  for  having 
me  here  this  morning.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  I  have  just  been 
handed  another  late-filed  resolution.  As  you  can  see, 
I  have  just  been  handed  it.  I  was  trying  to  cure  this 
immediately. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

Submitted  by  Kenneth  Osgood,  Temporary  Busi- 
ness Agent,  Carpenters  Local  424,  AFL-CIO. 

Will  the  Master-At-Arms,  please,  distribute  this 
late-filed  resolution? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It's  been  moved  and  sec- 
onded we  accept  this  resolution.  The  copies  are  being 
passed  out.  So  we  will  move  directly  to  the  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  of  sending  this  to  Committee  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  ordered.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  speaker  is  the  Chairman  of  the  House,  on 
the  same  important  committee,  State  Administra- 
tion Committee.  Representative  Dick  Moore  from 
the  Uxbridge  area  stood  with  us  just  like  Senator  Phil 
Shea  did  in  the  battle  of  the  year,  and  I  don't  know  — 
I  just  surmise  in  my  mind  that  Uxbridge  is  not  known 
for  being  a  strong  union  town,  and  I  wonder  some- 
times why  this  young  gentleman  from  the  legislature 
would  stand  up  and  stand  up  against  some  heavy 
people  and  stay  with  the  trade  union  movement.  I 
found  out  after  getting  to  know  him  that  it  was  some- 
thing inherent  in  him,  something  that  will  not  go 
away  today,  tomorrow  or  in  the  future. 

I  always  remember  with  a  smile  at  a  packed 
Gardner  Auditorium  hearing,  I  think  many  of  you 
were  there,  where  the  building  trades,  the  public  and 
the  industrials  stood  together  and  appeared  before 
that  public  hearing  which  Dick  Moore  chaired  along 
wit  Phil  Shea.  And  while  Dick  Moore  was  on  the  ros- 
trum we  had  a  fellow  who  makes  a  habit,  Roy 
Switzler,  in  his  usual  dilatory  manner,  of  trying  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  union  representatives  to  testify. 

When  the  Chairman  finally  had  enough,  Dick 
Moore  ignored  Roy  Switzler,  and  it  was  a  day  to 
remember  with  Roy  Switzler  screaming  into  a  hand 
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mike  which  he  finally  threw  into  the  audience, 
stomped  over  the  Chairman  who  was  sitting  down, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  screaming  in  his 
ear,  "Do  you  not  hear  me,  Mr.  Chairman?  Are  you 
deaf?" 

And  after  about  eighteen  octaves  of  that  high 
pitched  volume  in  his  ear,  Chairman  Moore  removed 
the  hand  from  the  shoulder,  went  on  with  the  pro- 
ceedings. We  had  our  day  in  court. 

That  was  an  historical  day  because  for  the  first 
time  the  Committee  convened  on  the  stage  and  voted 
against  the  corporate  right  of  America.  And  Dick 
stood  tall  that  day.  And  he's  our  brother  in  my  eyes. 

Chairman  Dick  Moore  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. (Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  MOORE: 
Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 

I  don't  think  that  if  any  of  you  have  passed 
through  my  district  in  southern  Worcester  County 
that  you  would  wonder  why  I  might  be  with  the  labor 
movement  as  I  am,  but  my  district  is  essentially  a  mill 
town  area  where  we  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  old  corporate  style  management  in  the 
textile  mills  who  worked  for  many  years  for  low 
wages. 

Many  of  those  mills  have  suffered  the  ills  of  plant 
closings  and  an  issue  that  I  know  is  of  concern  to 
many  of  you  where  corporate  giants  came  in  and 
bought  the  plants  and  then  dismantled  them  and  sent 
the  business  elsewhere  or  lost  the  business  to  foreign 
competition.  So  I  understand  where  you're  coming 
from  on  a  number  of  these  issues. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  State  Labor 
Council  this  morning.  And  seeing  Phil  Shea,  I  guess 
we're  the  only  professional  politicians.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  call  Arthur  a  politician  even  though  I  see  that 
he's  running  for  something  around  here. 

Being  among  so  many  union  members  it  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  union  member  and  the  politi- 
cian who  both  happened  to  die  on  the  same  day  and 
went  to  heaven.  Saint  Peter  met  them  at  the  gate  and 
said,  "You  both  qualify  for  admission.  We  will  take 
you  in  and  get  you  settled  and  show  you  your  quar- 
ters." They  went  first  to  this  beautiful  penthouse- 
type  suite  with  a  bar  and  extra  bedrooms  and  a 
spacious  living  room  and  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink 
and  everything.  Saint  Peter  said  to  the  politician, 
"This  is  your  suite.  We  hope  you  will  be  comfortable 
up  here  and  enjoy  it."  He  brought  the  trade  member 
along  to  another  room  that  was  really  very  spartan- 
like, just  a  small  square  room  with  only  a  cot  and  a 
chair,  said,  "This  is  your  room ."  And  the  trade  union 
member  said,  "Gee,  I  really  don't  want  to  seem 
ungrateful,  I  am  happy  to  be  up  here  to  begin  with, 
but  I  can't  understand  why  you  gave  that  politician 
such  a  beautiful  set  of  quarters  and  I'm  resigned  to  a 
skimpy  room.  I  thought  I  led  a  pretty  good  life  down 
there."  Saint  Peter  says,  "Well,  you  know,  up  here 
trade  union  members  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  but  we 
don't  get  very  many  politicians  around  here." 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all  of 
the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Massachusetts  for 
their  support  and  their  diligent  efforts  in  the  activity 
regarding  the  fate  on  prevailing  wage.  I  thing  it  was 
probably  that  and  your  effort  at  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  on  the  jobs  vote  that  were  two  very 
vital  and  very  visible  signs  of  the  strength  and  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  union  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts and,  hopefully,  in  the  country. 

You  showed  on  both  occasions  that  you  could 
deliver  the  votes.  You  worked  together,  supported  a 
group  of  unions,  the  building  trades,  who  are  the  pri- 
mary target  of  this  particular  effort,  by  working 


together  and  cooperatively  among  all  of  the  unions  in 
contacting  a  really  legitimate  grass  roots  effort  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  the  members  of  my 
Committee  on  State  Administration  to  the  point 
where  it  didn't  require  an  awful  lot  of  persuasion  for 
Phil  Shea  or  I  in  convincing  our  members  and  con- 
vincing the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  gener- 
ally that  they  should  reject  this  effort  to  repeal  the 
prevailing  wage,  that  they  should  leave  the  prevailing 
wage  in  place,  the  effort  that  it  for  so  many  years  has 
provided  for  meaningful  salaries  or,  at  least,  some 
support  for  those  salaries  for  building  trades  and 
other  unions  throughout  the  recent  history  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  was  that  kind  of  grass  roots  effort,  the  phone 
calls,  the  cards,  the  letters  that  you  sent  to  members 
of  the  legislature  that  certainly  made  our  job  sub- 
stantially easier.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  that,  for 
the  effort  that  you  put  on  in  Springfield  to  show  to 
those  who  may  have  doubted  before  that  the  union 
movement  is  not  a  paper  tiger;  it  is  alive  and  very  well 
and  working  hard  to  preserve  the  hard  won  gains  that 
working  people  in  this  state  and  in  this  country  have 
achieved  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  prevailing  wage  battle  was  won  this  year.  The 
other  side  will  be  back  next  year  and  probably  in  the 
year  after.  They  certainly  have  taken  heart  from 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  Washington  at 
the  federal  level  with  Davis  Bacon.  They're  anxious 
to  try  to  score  a  victory  in  this  State  where  the  labor 
movement  bas  been  so  vital  in  it  activities  for  so 
many  years. 

So  we  are  going  to  need  to  continue  to  be  vigilent, 
to  continue  to  work  together  and,  I  think,  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  kind  of  experience  you  used  and  your 
members  gained  from  the  prevailing  wage  issue  on 
other  issues  of  plant  closings  and  right  to  know  and 
other  issues  that  are  important  to  the  working  people 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to  point  out 
that  the  same  people  who  were  in  many  cases  leading 
the  charge  to  repeal  the  prevailing  wage,  Barbara 
Anderson  of  Citizens  For  Limited  Taxation,  Royal 
Switzler  who  was  mentioned  earlier,  Andrew  Nat- 
sios,  the  Republican  State  Chairman,  some  of  our 
younger,  they  thought,  liberal  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  House,  all  of  those  people  who 
were  leading  the  charge  to  repeal  the  prevailing  wage 
are  also  now  involved  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
leadership  in  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate 
and  any  effect  they  might  have  in  being  able  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  legislature. 

I  think  that  an  effort  to  put  those  kinds  of  rules 
reform,  as  they  call  it,  on  the  ballot  is  wrong.  I  don't 
think  you  want  to  see  the  rules  of  your  organization 
subjected  to  a  public  vote  of  people  who  don't  under- 
stand the  trade  union  movement. 

Certainly,  we  don't  believe  that  the  public,  who 
don't  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  debate  and 
understand  the  issue  and  how  an  organization  like 
the  legislature  works,  should  have  that  kind  of 
opportunity.  The  Constitution  which  now  is  over  two 
hundred  years  old  certainly  saw  that  when  they  sug- 
gested the  Senate  and  House  should  proscribe  their 
own  rules. 

It's  something  that  petitions  are  being  circulated. 
Hopefully,  the  State  Supreme  Court  will  reject  it  on 
constitutional  grounds.  But  in  the  event  they  do  not, 
I  would  hope  that  labor  will  join  with  us  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  rejecting  that  concept  as  we  joined  with  you  in 
rejecting  repeal  of  the  prevailing  wage.  It's  some- 
thing that  is  important  to  us  as  we  know  the  prevail- 
ing wage  is  important  to  you  and  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  participate  in  your 
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convention.  I  wish  you  well  as  you  deliberate  on  the 
various  resolutions  that  you  have  and  as  you  work 
together  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to  continue 
to  strengthen  the  labor  movement  in  Massachusetts 
because  it's  important  to  all  of  us,  all  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  to  those  of  us  in  government  that  we 
have  a  strong  labor  movement  and  a  strong  economy 
that  they  are  part  of.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It  certainly  makes  you 
feel  good  to  know  that  you  have  such  support  in  the 
legislature  in  the  Chairmanship  position. 

We  have  one  more  speaker  who  has  not  arrived  as 
of  yet.  He  was  in  his  District  in  Peabody.  We  hope  to 
have  him  arrive  shortly. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Constitution  Committee 
Chairman,  so  if  you  will  just  bear  with  me  for  one 
minute. 

As  you  know,  we  are  only  in  convention  for  the 
Morning  Session,  so  I  hope  you  will  stay  for  the 
remaining  few  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  delegates  to  take  out  their 
pencils  at  this  time,  not  to  write  down  where  the 
reception  rooms  are,  but  to  write  down  the  words. 

"Network  —  Contact  the  AFL-CIO." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  success  in  the  State  House  is  that  we  have  cat- 
aloged our  material,  done  our  research  and  coordi- 
nated our  effort.  When  you  have  seven,  eight 
thousand  bills  coming  by  you  in  a  session,  no  human 
being  can  be  an  expert  on  all  of  them. 

So  one  thing  that  the  legislators  appreciate  is  that 
you  give  them  fact  sheets  and  you  do  communicate 
with  them.  We  have  done  an  awful  lot  of  work  and 
put  an  awful  lot  of  resources  into  developing  that 
type  of  mechanical  capability  to  deliver  information 
to  our  elected  officials  on  our  side  of  the  issue, 
explaining  our  side  of  the  issue. 

We  are  going  one  step  further  now  and  trying  to 
broaden  our  base.  We  have  developed  a  communica- 
tion network,  legislative  network,  where  we  have  vol- 
unteers that  have  agreed  to,  whenever  a  union  issue  is 
in  the  legislature  and  the  calling  goes  out,  we  have  a 
network  set  up  in  a  phone  bank  system.  That  is  that 
this  trade  unionist  calls  these  trade  unionists,  and 
they  will  come  forth  with  a  phone  call  or  letter, 
whichever  is  requested,  to  their  elected  official. 

We  have  started  this  network,  of  course,  with  our 
Vice-Presidents,  our  Central  Labor  Councils  and 
people  that  have  participated  in  major  events  such  as 
the  issues  convention.  We  have  a  list  of  people  that 
are  not  only  trade  unionists,  but  wanted  to  stand  up 
beside  a  trade  unionist.  We  have  them  in  a  computer. 
We  want  to  build  on  that. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  an  organiza- 
tion of  over  four  hundred  thousand  strong  should 
not  be  able  to  deliver  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
letters  or  phone  calls  on  any  given  labor  issue,  espe- 
cially if  we  show  you  how  easy  it  is. 

So  as  delegates  I  feel  that  you  are  interested  in 
trade  union  activities.  As  delegates,  I  feel  that  you 
believe  that  the  trade  unions  should  be  protected. 
And  as  delegates  I  think  you  want  to  participate. 

So  if  you  write  down  "Network  —  Contact  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,"  I  would  appreciate  it, 
and  we  will  put  you  into  that  computer.  And  at  some 
given  time  during  your  struggles,  we  will  call  upon 
you  for  one  letter  or  one  phone  call. 

If  we  exercise  our  capacity  and  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  notify  them  in  a  quick  and  ready  manner 
with  numbers,  I'm  sure  our  successes  will  multiply 
and  your  brother  and  sister  trade  unionists  out  there 
will  be  protected.  So  if  you  will  kindly  do  that,  I  will 
feel  like  I  have  accomplished  an  awful  lot  today. 


At  this  time  we  do  not  see  our  guest  speaker  arriv- 
ing. We  have  another  late-filed  resolution  to  do  with 
cable  television. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

Submitted  by  Local  103,  IBEW,  John  Taylor,  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Kenneth  F.  Chapman,  Local  104, 
IBEW,  Robert  Ward,  Business  Manager. 

You  have  heard  the  request  for  the  filing  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It's  been  moved  and  sec- 
onded. All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted 
and  so  ordered. 

Will  John  Phinney,  the  Constitution  Chairman, 
come  forward,  please? 

We  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Committee  to  expedite  one  resolution  for  obvious 
reasons,  if  it  is  completed. 

Will  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  contact  the  Chairman, 
Chairman  Phinney? 

I  will  use  the  privilege  of  the  Chair  to  explain  the 
reason  for  bringing  it  to  you  in  this  first  session.  It 
deals  with  the  present  Woman-At-Large  Vice- 
President.  At  the  last  convention  there  was  a  contro- 
versy and  a  lot  of  debate,  and  from  that  the  President 
of  this  body  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  Women's 
Committee.  I  have  done  so. 

I'm  deeply  proud  and  appreciative  of  that  commit- 
tee and  its  work.  They're  on  the  move.  Good  things 
are  going  to  happen  for  the  women  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO.  I'm  very  confident  of  that.  Three 
have  recommended  one  change  in  our  constitution. 
That  the  Woman-At-Large  Vice-President  be 
changed  to  Woman  Vice-President  At  Large. 

The  reason  I  want  that  done  this  morning,  if  it's 
agreeable,  is  that  we  can  have  the  ballots  printed  in 
that  manner.  We  have  to  find  our  Chairperson.  Well, 
I  hope  you  remember  that  explanation  when  he  does 
come  to  the  mike. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  say  that  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  brief  update  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  many 
people  have  worked  hard  on,  the  Solidarity  Coali- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  trade  unions  and  other 
activities  groups  that  have  filed  the  Right  to  Know 
legislation. 

I  think  for  about  eight  or  nine  months  it  has  com- 
manded much  of  our  attention,  and  we  are  now  in 
what  we  hope  are  the  last  hours  of  very  sensitive 
negotiations.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  trade  union  people 
to  sit  down  with  corporate  America,  their  highest 
level  in  America. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Governor's  office  has  inter- 
vened trying  to  negotiate  some  type  of  compromise 
legislation  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  start  for  us  and 
acceptable  to  industry. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Ron  Malloy 
from  the  IUE,  has  worked  very  hard  on  keeping  an 
interesting  committee  together.  It  has  not  been  easy.  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
report  before  this  convention  is  out  that  we  have  a 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  at  the  fail-safe  mark  right 
now.  Something  is  going  to  happen  one  way  or  the 
other  within  the  next  couple  of  days.  I  thought  you 
might  appreciate  that  update  on  Right  to  Know. 

We  are  still  trying  to  communicate  with  the  Chair- 
person of  that  committee.  John  had  to  get  his 
paperwork. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  bring  forth  to  you  the  action  that  I  just 
described  on  this  Woman  Vice-President  At  Large. 
John. 

MR.  JOHN  PHINNEY  (Constitution  Commit- 
tee): Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  fellow  dele- 
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gates.  The  Resolutions  Committee  deferred 
Resolution  34  to  the  Constitution  Committee  who 
met  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  I  would  like 
to  read  the  resolution  to  you. 

Resolution  34  deals  with  Woman  Vice-President 
At  Large.  It  states  "Whereas,  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  has  continually  supported  affirmative 
action  and  worked  diligently  to  establish  true  equal- 
ity for  women. 

"And,  whereas,  these  goals  have  not  been 
achieved  in  many  areas  including,  significant  repre- 
sentation on  the  Massahcusetts  AFL-CIO  Council, 

"And,  whereas,  the  delegates  to  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Convention  instructed  the  Council's  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Woman 
Committee  in  order  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
labor  movement  and  willing  to  seek  a  remedy  to  the 
Woman-At-Large  Vice-President  issue, 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  constitution 
mandate  a  Woman-At-Large  Vice-President  position 
remain  as  part  of  the  Council  structure;  however,  the 
position  be  designated  as  Woman  Vice-President  At 
Large." 

Submitted  by  AFL-CIO  Woman  Committee,  Joan 
Buckley,  Chairperson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  reso- 
lution and  recommendation  of  the  Chairman.  What 
is  your  pleasure?  It's  been  moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Discussion  of  this 
motion?  We  will  move  to  the  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and 
so  ordered  unanimously. 

I  want  to  give  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion. We  are  going  to  adjourn  a  little  bit  early  because 
Majority  Leader  Jack  Murphy,  because  of  a  death  of 
a  close,  close  friend,  he  had  to  be  a  pallbearer  at  the 
funeral  of  a  young  person.  He  can't  be  with  us  this 
morning. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  will  declare  this  Morn- 
ing Session  of  this  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  session  was 
adjourned.) 

The  Adjourned  Session  of  the  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  was  held  in 
the  Imperial  Ballroom  of  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  on  October  5,  1983,  commenc- 
ing at  10:10  a.m.,  brother  Arthur  R.  Osborn, 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  president,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  the 
Wednesday  morning  session  of  the  26th  Annual  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  Convention  in  order. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  forward  for  the 
invocation  prayer  Reverend  Edco  Bailey.  He's  the 
associate  director  of  Ecumenical  Development,  Mas- 
sachusetts Council  of  Churches. 

Reverend  Bailey. 

REVEREND  EDCO  BAILEY:  Good  morning. 
On  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches,  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  this  day  of  your 
convention  and  wish  you  well  in  all  the  things  that 
you  are  doing  here.  Shall  we  join  in  prayer. 

Gracious  and  eternal  spirit,  you  are  our  creator, 
our  sustainer,  and  our  ultimate  end.  We  are  nothing 
without  you  and  our  labor  is  unfruitful  apart  from 
your  working  in  and  through  us. 

We  are  glad  to  be  here  for  the  purpose  that  brings 
us  to  this  session  and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge 
your  presence  here  with  us.  Help  us  to  be  genuine  and 
authentic  persons  here  so  that  we  properly  respect 


every  person  and  issue  and  concern  that  comes  to  our 
attention  in  this  day. 

Be  with  us,  our  families,  our  friends,  and  employ- 
ers in  such  a  way  that  we  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  your  presence.  And  because  of  your  gra- 
cious presence,  may  it  be  that  we  experience  true  holi- 
ness of  life,  fruitfulness  of  service,  and  the 
comforting  companionship  of  your  holy  presence. 

Amen. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Please  remain  standing. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join  in  silent 
prayer  for  a  couple  of  moments  for  two  people.  One 
is  a  dear  friend  of  many  of  ours,  Arthur  Fredericks, 
who  passed  away  suddenly  at  age  48,  from 
AFSCME.  He  worked  in  the  state  apprenticeship 
training  office.  Arthur  was  a  special  type  of  person, 
always  jovial,  always  had  a  nice  thing  to  say  about  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

And  if  anyone  has  had  the  privilege,  like  I  have,  of 
appearing  and  speaking  at  the  AFSCME  convention, 
he  would  introduce  the  guests  before  they  went  to  the 
podium  in  a  style  and  flair  that  would  put  a  smile  on 
everyone's  face.  He  was  just  one  great  human  being. 
He's  no  longer  with  us. 

Also  a  former  vice  president  asked  us  to  include  his 
sister  who  passed  away  in  our  prayers,  Guy  Campo- 
basso.  For  Arthur  Fredericks  and  Vice  President 
Campobasso's  sister,  let  us  have  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer,  please. 

(Moment  of  silence). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Please  be  seated.  We 
have  a  very  exciting  morning  agenda.  Thee's  another 
late  filed  resolution  that  I  will  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
before  we  get  into  the  speakers  and  there  are  a  couple 
of  announcements. 

I  have  been  told,  I  have  no  way  to  verify  this,  but 
I've  been  told  that  later  today  we  will  find  out  that 
Lech  Walesa,  although  struggling  to  keep  the  trade 
union  alive  in  a  Communist  country  that  does  not 
allow  the  freedom  that  we  do  have  and  share  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  just  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  (Applause.) 

We  have  a  rushed  schedule.  I'm  going  to  go  to  the 
late  filed  resolution.  I  hope  you'll  approve  it.  It's  a 
non-controversial  trade  union  resolution.  It's  the 
Auto  Content  Bill  by  the  Auto  Workers.  We  support 
Auto  Content  Legislation. 

(President  Osborn  read  the  late  filed  resolution). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Submitted  by  all  UAW 
locals  in  Massachusetts,  October  4,  1983.  What  is 
your  pleasure  for  this  to  be  assigned  to  committee? 
Been  moved  and  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank 
you  so  much. 

Just  before  I  introduce  our  first  speaker,  a  little 
later  today  you're  going  to  see  much  to  do  media  wise 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  finally  passed  on  to  the  legis- 
lature for  their  approval  a  right  to  know  bill,  another 
success  story  for  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and 
the  citizens  of  this  state. 

I  just  want  it  to  be  a  matter  of  record  that  there  are 
certain  parts  of  it  that  we  are  holding  back  and  we 
will  be  studying  to  make  sure  that  all  unions  are  pro- 
tected when  the  regulations  are  written  and  there  is 
still  some  concern  on  that. 

But  we  feel  that  we  have  passed  the  most  compre- 
hensive right  to  know  bill  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  you  should  all  stand  proud  of  the  sup- 
port that  you  gave  to  that  struggle. 

At  this  time  our  first  speaker.  You  have  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  we  have  these  people  with  us  because 
their  schedules  take  them  not  only  across  the  state, 
but  across  this  nation.  There's  action  going  on  of 
major  importance  today  in  Washington. 
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We  have  with  us  Senator  Paul  Tsongas,  our  US 
Senator.  And  he  will  be  returning  to  Washington.  He 
came  up  here  specifically  to  be  with  us,  with  his 
friends  in  the  trade  union  movement  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  show  his  support  for  our  movement, 
just  as  he  has  over  the  years. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  in  the  last  couple  of  years  I've 
never  worked  as  close  with  a  political  figure  of  that 
prestige,  the  prestige  that  Paul's  office  holds,  as  one 
Paul  Tsongas.  He's  been  with  us,  whether  it's  work- 
ing on  an  arena  for  Boston  or  a  shopping-hotel  com- 
plex in  Lowell  or  whatever  and  whenever  we  needed 
him,  he  would  be  with  us. 

If  you  all  remember  the  popularity  and  the  prestige 
we  gained  out  of  jobs  and  justice  campaign,  that  it 
was  one  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  that  one  week  before 
the  convention,  when  the  Democratic  Party  officers 
were  ruling  that  they  would  not  count  our  votes, 
came  out  in  the  paper  and  said  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  was  going  to  stand  with  us  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  he  was  for  jobs  and  justice,  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  an  issues  convention.  I  think  it  was 
from  that  day  that  everything  turned  around. 

I  am  very  proud,  humbly  proud,  to  be  able  to 
present  to  you  a  person  with  a  hundred  percent  labor 
voting  record  for  us  on  all  issues,  our  US  Senator 
from  Lowell  District,  who  represents  all  of  us,  Sena- 
tor Paul  Tsongas,  our  friend.  (Rinsing  applause) 

SENATOR  Paul  Tsongas;  Thank  you  very  much. 
After  that  introduction,  I  thing  I'll  sit  down.  (Laugh- 
ter) Well,  I  come  from  Washington  this  morning, 
where  President  Reagan  says  that  everything  is  work- 
ing out  and  you  don't  have  to  have  these  meetings 
becasue  he's  going  to  take  care  of  all  of  us.  (Laugh- 
ter) But  he's  taking  care  of  a  lot  of  us,  like  1 1  million 
people  are  not  working. 

13  months  from  now  we  are  going  to  have  an  elec- 
tion. It's  going  to  be  very  important  and  it's  going  to 
be  a  king  of  water-shed  in  American  politics.  It's  not 
going  to  be  your  normal  election  year. 

The  president  said  that  everything  is  fine.  It 
reminds  me  of  that  story  about  the  farmer  who  was 
in  an  automobile  accident  and  they  took  the  other 
side  to  trial.  The  attorney  for  the  other  side  put  the 
farmer  on  the  stand  and  said,  "Look,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  state  trooper  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
you  said  to  him  I  feel  fine.  Did  you  say  that?" 

The  farmer  said,  "Well  ,  I  guess  I  did."  Well,  the 
attorney  said,  "Then  how  can  you  sue  for  dam- 
ages?" The  farmer  said,  "Look,  I'm  driving  down 
the  road  in  my  pick-up,  I  have  the  cow  in  the  back  of 
my  truck.  Your  client  comes  across  the  center  strip, 
hits  me  broadside  and  both  I  and  my  cow  go  flying 
beside  the  road  very  badly  hurt. 

"State  trooper  arrives  on  the  scene,  goes  up  to  my 
cow,  says  this  cow  is  in  terrible  shape.  He  takes  his 
revolver,  bang,  right  between  the  eyes.  He  says  to  me, 
how  do  you  feel?"  And  I  said,  "I  feel  fine."  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause). 

Well,  that's  the  kind  of  fine  the  country  is  in  under 
President  Reagan.  1 1  million  people  out  of  work  in 
this  country  and  175,000  of  those  are  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  had  three  years  of  trickle  down 
economics  and  I  don't  know  whether  you've  been 
trickled  down  on,  but  a  lot  of  people  have  not.  And 
the  waiting  period  is  over  and  it's  time  for  action. 

Organized  labor  is  ready  for  the  election  year  1984. 
That's  good  news  for  the  Democratic  Party,  but  par- 
ticularly good  news  for  working  men  and  women  all 
over  this  country. 

In  this  state,  as  you  know  and  you're  part  of  that, 
organized  labor  is  ready  as  well.  The  Democratic 
Issues  Convention  was  a  single  triumph  for  the  labor 
movement  and  the  triumph  for  jobs  and  justice  there 
were  put  together  by  these  two  heavy  handed  souls  to 


my  right  who  managed  to  say  there  was  an  agenda  for 
labor  as  well. 

We  will  be  heard,  they  say.  Indeed,  you  have  been. 
It's  going  to  be  an  important  year.  As  you  know,  I'm 
up  next  year  as  well,  and  I'm  very  pleased  that  your 
council  has  endorsed  me  and  I  take  that  endorsement 
with  great  pride  and  great  humility.  I  hope  that  I  will 
honor  it.  I  thank  you  for  that  support. 

You  may  applaud  that.  (Applause)  We  are  going  to 
do  very  well  in  the  House  races  and  I  think  we  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  Senate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  real 
politics  in  this  country  exists  in  the  White  House  and 
the  target  for  1984  has  to  be  a  Democrat  taking  over 
the  White  House,  putting  up  his  hand  and  becoming 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States.  That  is  our 
No.  1  agenda.  (Applause) 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons,  you've  heard  most  of 
them,  I'm  not  going  to  repeat  them,  but  let  me  just 
tell  you  one  that  most  people  have  not  focused  on  but 
which  has  all  the  impact  of  long  time  significance, 
and  that  is  the  Supreme  Court. 

Do  you  realize  that  five  to  nine  justices  will  be  75 
years  or  older  when  the  next  president  takes  office? 
The  reality  of  that  is  the  next  president  is  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  the  future  course  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  generations.  Do  you  want 
Ronald  Reagan  to  do  that?  No. 

That's  why  in  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons 
there  would  be  a  real  crisis  as  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  if  he  were  in  essence  to  choose  these 
people. 

A  lot  of  people  say  there's  no  difference  in  candi- 
dates. Well,  Ronald  Reagan  has  changed  that.  He's 
given  us  a  difference  that  could  be  measured  in  bil- 
lions. Do  you  realize  this  year  we  are  going  to  run  a 
$200  billion  deficit  brought  to  you  by  an  administra- 
tion that  pledged  to  balance  the  budget? 

And  that  deficit  means  high  interest  rates.  High 
interest  rates  means  the  recovery  is  going  to  be 
thwarted.  It  means  less  housing  is  going  to  be  built, 
less  investment.  That  is  going  to  hurt  the  United 
States  over  the  long  term. 

Taxes.  President  Reagan  ran  on  lowering  taxes. 
Every  American  who  makes  less  than  $30,000  is  actu- 
ally going  to  pay  more  taxes  after  the  Reagan  plans 
than  before.  People  have  had  their  taxes  cut  all  right, 
but  the  people  in  the  highest  income  brackets.  That 
has  to  be  changed  and  equity  in  terms  of  taxation  has 
to  be  for  the  average  man  and  woman  in  this  country, 
and  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  giving  us  that. 

This  year  is  a  year  of  unemployment,  and  let  me 
tell  you  the  agenda  that  we  would  hope  to  have  if  a 
Democrat  were  to  win.  One.  The  United  States  will 
be  competitive  in  international  trade  markets  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  that  as  a  goal. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  turn  around  public  educa- 
tion. There  has  to  be  a  commitment  to  public  educa- 
tion and  quality  teaching,  quality  salaries  for 
teachers,  that  kind  of  thing.  The  president  talks 
about  his  commitment  to  education  and  then  cuts 
back  on  funding.  Who  is  he  kidding? 

We  have  to  talk  about  downtowns  coming  back, 
providing  jobs  for  the  construction  trades.  We  have 
to  talk  about  health  and  safety  regulations  and  we 
have  to  talk  about  new  roads  and  new  bridges  so  that 
the  public  interest  can  survive. 

And  we  have  to  talk  about  retraining,  so  people 
who  lose  their  jobs  in  one  field  can  be  trained  in  oth- 
ers. There  has  to  be  a  commitment  to  do  that  as  well. 

Finally,  a  commitment  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  country  who  is  willing  to  work  can  have  a  job. 
We  are  talking  about  a  commitment  to  a  full  employ- 
ment economy,  and  that  I  think  is  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  all  about. 
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President  Reagan  says  we  must  have  faith  in  him. 
Well,  ever  hear  the  story  about  a  man  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  went  to  Arizona  to  see  the  Grand  Can- 
yon? We  don't  have  anything  quite  like  that  here  in 
this  state,  except  the  pot  holes,  I  guess,  in  the  winter- 
time. (Laughter) 

Anyway,  he  went  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  looking 
over  this  5,000  foot  precipice.  He  was  so  awed  by  it 
that  he  tripped  and  over  he  went.  He  was  falling  and 
he  grabbed  on  to  a  tree  about  30  feet  below  the  rim. 
He  was  hanging  there  and  hanging  there. 

And  finally  he  cried  out,  "Is  anybody  up  there?" 
After  much  silence  a  voice  said,  "I  am  here.  I  am  the 
Lord."  The  Lord  said,  "Well,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
help  you  if  you  have  faith  i  me.  Do  you  have  faith  in 
me?"  Fellow  said,  "Well,  thank  God  you're  there, 
God.  Could  you  please  help  me."  Fellow  said,  "Well, 
of  course,  I  have  faith  in  you  God.  Could  you  please 
hurry  up  please,  my  fingers  are  slipping." 

Lord  say  said,  "All  right,  I  will  help  you  since  you 
have  faith  in  me.  To  demonstrate  your  faith  in  me,  let 
go."  Fellow  thought  for  a  moment  and  cried  out,  "Is 
there  anybody  else  up  there"  (Laughter) 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  nobody  else  up  there 
and  we  have  to  have  faith  not  in  him,  but  in  our- 
selves, our  capacity  to  change  America,  to  put  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House.  And  let's  all  look  for- 
ward in  January  of  1985  to  watching  President 
Reagan  return  to  California  for  a  long  retirement. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  so  much, 
Senator.  We  will  now  quickly  bring  forward  the  cre- 
dentialed  co-chairperson,  Elinor  King,  for  a  partial 
credentials  report.  Elinor. 

SISTER  KING:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the 
26th  Annual  Convention  of  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO,  this  is  the  first  partial  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  As  of  9  a.m.,  on  10/5/83  there  were 
properly  registered  513  delegates,  230  local  unions 
and  councils,  representing  124,480  members. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this 
report  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  partial 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  I've  heard  it  be 
moved  and  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  report  say  "aye."  Opposed .  Thank 
you  very  much.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  now  have  an  announcement.  Hard  working 
chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Jack  Tay- 
lor, is  requesting  that  I  announce  anyone  wanting  to 
testify  on  resolutions  can  do  so  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  room  410.  Correction  on  that.  One 
o'clock  in  room  410.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  once  again  it  gives  me  a  privilege  to 
bring  to  you  another  friend  of  ours,  a  young  person 
who  has  been  elected  into  the  constitutional  office  of 
lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He's  seen  eve- 
rywhere, from  the  east  to  the  west,  south  to  north,  in 
this  state. 

And  where  ever  he  goes,  wherever  I  see  him  or  oth- 
ers that  I  work  with  see  him,  he  always  has  the  good, 
true,  well  meaning  verse  for  labor,  saying  how  impor- 
tant we  are  to  the  future  of  this  state  and  how  much  it 
means  to  him  to  be  able  to  work  with  us. 

He  comes  to  our  office,  he  informs  us  what's  going 
on,  he  gives  us  his  support  whenever  we  ask  and  even 
when  we  don't  ask. 

It's  my  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  bring  before 
you  Lieutenant  Governor  John  Kerry.  John.  (Rising 
applause) 

LT  GOV.  JOHN  KERRY:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Arthur.  I've  often  heard  that  you've  been  accused  of 
being  heavy  handed.  I  came  up  here  and  found  this. 
(Laughter)  Let  me  tell  you,  as  lieutenant  governor, 
you're  happy  to  be  anywhere,  usually.  (Laughter) 


I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  be  with  you  in  Holly- 
wood, Florida,  for  the  convention  down  there.  But  I 
must  say  I  really  think  they  are  carrying  things  too 
far.  Just  because  the  Republicans  got  a  president 
from  Hollywood  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to  try 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Although  I'm  delighted  with 
the  choice,  the  location  I  hope  will  not  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

This  year  it  seems  to  me,  after  the  incredible  effort 
that  you  made  at  the  Springfield  convention  last  year 
when  Arthur  and  his  leadership  and  George  and  all 
of  you,  through  your  combined  efforts,  proved  the 
importance  of  taking  a  stand  that  was  not  necessarily 
conventional,  as  a  result  of  that  I  don't  think  there's  a 
person  in  this  country  who  is  going  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  they  are  not  for  jobs. 

But  I  think  the  Republicans,  I  think  President 
Reagan  is  going  to  have  an  extraordinary  hard  time 
trying  to  carry  that  battle  out  to  people  in  this  coun- 
try. Because  he  is  doing  it  in  the  face  of  a  record 
which  shows  years  of  calculated,  cold,  persistent 
efforts  to  put  people  out  of  work  in  an  effort  to  fight 
inflation. 

During  1982  more  than  one  in  five  American 
working  people  were  drafted  into  becoming  Reagan 
inflation  fighters  against  their  will.  And  the  highest 
percentage  of  any  time  since  we  started  keeping  these 
statistics  in  1948  was  represented  in  this  past  year  in 
our  unemployment  statistics. 

Altogether  some  26.5  million  American  workers 
were  out  of  work  at  sometime  during  last  year,  and 
four  million  Americans  who  tried  couldn't  even  find 
a  day's  work. 

I  think  you  and  I  and  those  of  us  who  have  shared 
the  concerns  of  the  labor  movement  over  these  years 
understand  in  real  human  terms  what  that  means  to 
dignity  of  family  and  dignity  of  individual.  And  we 
know  that  the  real  misery  in  this  country  is  repre- 
sented by  that  human  toll,  and  not  by  statistics  that 
emanate  from  the  Labor  Department. 

So  the  Republicans  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them,  I  think.  Not  only  must  they  try  to  reelect  a 
president  who  has  put  more  people  out  of  work  than 
Herbert  Hoover  or  since  Herbert  Hoover,  they  some- 
how have  to  convince  Americans  that  putting  those 
people  out  of  work  was  good  public  policy. 

You  know  how  Reagan  does  that?  He  does  that  by 
picking  up  a  new  metaphor  every  single  day  or  every 
single  week.  And  in  the  last  two  weeks  alone  he's 
turned  to  us  and  said  our  economy  is  spreading  its 
wings  and  taking  flight.  He  told  us  that  we  are  turn- 
ing the  corner,  that  habitual  perpetual  corner.  And 
he's  told  us  that  America  is  being  result  brick  by  brick 
by  brick. 

Well,  our  economy  may  be  spreading  its  wings  and 
taking  flight,  but  the  pilots  are  on  strike.  And  it  may 
be  that  we  are  turning  that  corner  once  again,  but 
every  single  turn  has  been  a  turn  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  workers,  a  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  right 
and  to  the  right. 

And  it  may  be  that  we  are  rebuilding  this  country 
brick  by  brick  by  brick,  but  those  bricks  are  not  being 
laid  by  the  hands  of  union  labor.  He  boasts  of  an 
economy  taking  flight,  and  indeed  the  economy  is 
taking  flight  with  job  after  job  leaving  on  a  jet  plane 
and  going  to  a  Korea  or  a  Nigeria  or  a  Japan  or  a 
West  Germany  or  a  Brazil,  and  the  total  mounts  up. 
An  if  we  are  turning  any  corners  on  the  economy 
it's  because  we  are  lost  in  a  perpetual  maze  of  higher 
interest  rates.  And  if  we  are  rebuilding  America  brick 
by  brick,  my  friends,  then  1  think  we  have  to  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  are  we  building  the  kind  of  house  that 
we  want  to  live  in  and  what  kind  of  house  is  it  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  set  out  to  build. 

Reagan  will  tell  you  that  it's  a  house  in  which  we 
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don't  have  unemployed  people,  no  poor  people,  no 
sick  people,  no  need  to  worry  about  plant  closings, 
no  layoffs,  no  problems  for  workers  who  are  cut  off 
from  their  unemployment  benefits  after  they  have 
been  thrown  out  from  work. 

And  that,  my  friends,  is  the  crudest  hoax  of  all, 
because  in  the  final  analysis  Ronald  Reagan  is  willing 
to  tell  us  there  are  two  Americas,  the  America  that 
the  rhetoric  is  all  about  and  then  the  America  that  we 
really  are. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected,  he  said,  he 
assured  us  that  his  tax  cuts,  his  defense  build-up,  his 
programs  would  reindustrialize  this  nation  and 
would  create  jobs  and  full  employment,  would  bal- 
ance the  budget,  would  promote  trade,  would  help 
minorities  and  women,  would  care  for  the  needy, 
would  improve  housing. 

Those  were  his  promises,  not  yours,  not  mine. 
Those  were  the  promises  of  an  election  year  of  1980. 
Three  years  after  that  election  measure  those  prom- 
ises. We  found  that  other  America,  the  America  of 
record  unemployment,  record  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits, economic  erosion  for  women  and  blacks,  mis- 
erty  for  the  needy,  the  lowest  number  of  building 
starts  record,  plummeting  gross  national  product, 
less  money  for  investment,  most  small  business  fail- 
ures since  the  depression,  the  lowest  net  farm 
increase  in  income  since  the  great  depression,  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this,  Ronald  Reagan  will  tell 
you  we  are  turning  the  corner,  we  are  turning  the  cor- 
ner, yesterday  in  Washington  I  was  in  a  meeting  with 
Gov.  Rockefeller,  Gov.  Thompson  of  Illinois,  Gov. 
Orr  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Celeste  of  Iowa,  and  we  sat 
around  the  table  and  I  heard  these  governors  refer- 
ring to  the  perpetual  promises  of  this  administration 
and  in  their  references  each  of  them  saying  the  bot- 
tom line  was  there  was  no  corner  for  them  in  their 
state,  there  was  no  economic  take-off  for  them  in 
their  state,  but  they  had  millions  and  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  conglomerate  who  were  out  of  work. 
So  that  is  the  bottom  line.  A  Ronald  Reagan  who 
like  a  doctor  takes  a  healthy  patient,  operates  on  that 
patient,  in  the  after-math  gives  it  gangrene,  then  cuts 
off  the  legs,  and  then  when  the  person  has  two 
stumps  to  walk  around  on  can  tell  them  I  saved  your 
life. 

That's  the  kind  of  treatment  that  America  has  suf- 
fered these  past  years.  And  during  that  time  they 
tried  to  tell  you  that  it's  fair.  They  tied  to  tell  you  that 
it's  a  square  deal.  But  the  reality  is  that  in  that  time 
some  $17  billion  has  been  taken  from  those  who  earn 
$10,000  or  less  a  year  and  billions  more  have  been 
taken  from  those  who  earn  slightly  more  than 
$10,000.  And  over  $55  billion  has  been  transferred  to 
those  who  earn  over  $80,000  a  year. 

That,  my  friends,  is  not  equity  and  that  is  not  what 
this  labor  union  movement  or  any  fair  union  move- 
ment or  any  fair  movement  or  any  fair  politician 
stands  for  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Applause) 

Now,  President  Reagan's  vision  of  America,  I 
don't  say  this  lightly,  is  in  reality  a  throw-back  to  the 
darker  days  that  preceded  the  era  or  Franklin 
Roosevelt  when  businesses  and  government  alike 
didn't  have  to  and  didn't  want  to  care  for  the  sick  or 
the  infirm  or  the  needy. 

And  so  it  is  now  that  we  have  turned  back  to  a 
time,  at  least  in  the  presidential  spirit,  that  tries  to  say 
to  people  that  it's  all  right  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  personal  success  measured  off  the  sweat  and 
labor  and  toil  of  the  American  workers. 

5,000  years  ago  Moses  said  lift  up  your  shovel, 
hitch  up  your  camel,  mount  your  ass,  and  I'll  lead 
you  to  the  promised  land.  And  5,000  years  later 


Franklin  Roosevelt  was  able  to  say  lay  down  your 
shovel,  sit  on  your  ass,  light  up  a  Camel,  this  is  the 
promised  land.  (Applause) 

Today,  my  friends,  Ronald  Reagan  will  sell  your 
shovel,  tax  your  camel,  kick  your  ass,  and  tell  you 
there  is  no  promised  land.  (Applause) 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  It  is  that  kind  of  presidential  leadership  and  that 
kind  of  example  that  has  permitted  large  corpora- 
tions across  this  country  to  give  an  equally  tough 
message  to  American  workers  in  this  era  of 
Reaganism,  because  lately  we  have  seen  a  rash  of 
bankruptcies  by  large  corporations  which  fully 
intend  to  stay  in  business,  that  in  some  cases  are 
showing  a  yearly  profit,  whose  purpose  in  going 
bankrupt  is  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  collective  bar- 
gaining obligations. 

And  Manville  corporation  tried  this  tactics 
because  it  didn't  want  to  pay  workers  whose  lungs 
had  been  diseased  by  breathing  asbestos,  so  they 
declared  bankruptcy. 

And  then  an  airline  did  it  and  now  Eastern  Air- 
lines, a  large  employer  around  here,  is  talking  about 
doing  it  unless  working  people  turn  away  from  years 
of  hard  fought  gains.  And  already  one  union  is  fight- 
ing to  win  this  issue  in  the  supreme  Court. 

But,  my  friends,  I  don't  think  we  can  stay  and  wait 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  up  a  decision  that  it's 
going  to  honor  that  contract  when  many  other  con- 
tracts are  permitted  not  to  be  honored  by  turning  on 
the  bankruptcy  law. 

That's  why  as  I  speak  to  you  today  a  sub- 
committee is  holding  hearings  in  Washington  on  this 
issue  and  that's  why  today  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  entire 
Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  setting  out 
new  legislation  that  would  change  the  bankruptcy 
code  and  require  companies  who  file  for  bankruptcy 
to  honor  their  collective  bargaining  agreements 
unless  they  can  demonstrate  to  a  court  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  sell  all  their  assets  and  stop  doing 
business  if  those  agreements  are  not  modified. 
(Applause) 

That  is  a  tougher  test  than  the  test  currently 
applied  and  I  believe  it's  a  test  that  should  be  adopted 
because  businesses  should  never  be  permitted 
through  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  accomplish  through 
the  back  door  what  they  are  not  permitted  to  accom- 
plish through  the  front  door  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  (Applause) 

I  hope  that  you  feel  at  this  point  in  time  that  Gov. 
Dukakis,  Secretary  of  Labor  Paul  Eustace,  and  we 
are  proud  that  we  are  the  first  administration  in  the 
history  of  this  state  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
I  hope  you  feel  that  together  the  efforts  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  secretary  and  our  administration  are 
standing  in  bold  contrast  to  the  callous  approach  that 
I  have  described  of  the  national  leadership. 

We  are  trying  to  set  as  the  highest  priority  for  this 
state  the  reindustrialization  of  Massachusetts.  And 
we  are  doing  that  in  a  number  of  ways.  By  advocating 
the  continued  use  of  industrial  revenue  bonds,  which 
have  been  so  critical  in  putting  some  63,000  perma- 
nent jobs  on  our  rolls  and  which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  to  do  away  with. 

We  have  done  it  by  seeking  through  the  Senate  and 
the  help  and  assistance  of  Senator  Tsongas  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  the  rest  of  our  delegation  $5 1 1  mil- 
lion to  repair  bridges  and  roads  and  highways  and 
tunnels,  which  money  just  was  released  from  com- 
mittee and  the  House  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate. 

We  are  doing  it  by  putting  together  a  major  pro- 
gram to  come  up  with  a  new  tunnel  and  a  depressed 
artery  to  break  that  transportation  gridlock  that's 
been  a  choking  point  of  the  capacity  for  growth  of 
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this  city  and  the  state  for  20  years.  And  in  doing  that 
will  put  thousands  of  people  to  work  and  spend  dol- 
lars where  we  think  we  can  to  invest  and  protect  the 
future  of  this  state. 

And  we  have  done  it  finally  by  fighting  hard  for 
health  insurance  for  those  who  are  unemployed 
because,  unlike  Ronald  Reagan,  who  can  refer  to 
unemployment  insurance  as  a  prepaid  vacation  for 
free  loaders,  we  believe  it  is  a  right  that  should  be 
given  to  people  who  are  subject  to  national  and  inter- 
national economic  trends  over  which  they  have  no 
control  and  that  they  must  not  be  left  dangling  there 
without  that  capacity  to  care  for  themselves  and  care 
for  their  family. 

And  that  is  something  that  we  hope  will  be  law  by 
the  next  time  this  convention  meets. 

So  finally  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  hope,  as  you  sit 
here  in  your  deliberations  and  as  you  listen  to  the 
speakers  and  as  you  decide  what  will  be  your  priori- 
ties and  where  your  energies  will  go  in  addition  to  the 
presidential  election,  that  you  will  remember  and 
take  courage  and  take  heart  from  the  very  special 
commitment  that  your  movement  has  meant  to  this 
country. 

Every  single  major  gain  of  working  people  has 
come  through  your  efforts  and  energies  and  those  of 
your  colleagues  who  went  before  you,  whether  it's 
OSHA,  whether  it's  minimum  wage,  prevailing 
wage,  whether  it's  Social  Security,  unemployment 
compensation,  constantly  you  and  your  leadership 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  people  are  given  what  people  ought  to  have. 

And  I  just  want  to  ay  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  will  be  here  later,  and  myself  and  this 
administration,  that  we  are  proud  to  be  part  of  that 
effort,  that  we  want  to  be  part  of  that  effort,  that  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  if  we  can  all 
draw  a  special  kind  of  meaning  from  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  Lech  Walesa,  it  will  say  to  us  that  not 
only  can  we  as  a  movement  make  a  difference,  but 
each  of  us  as  individuals  can  put  together  what  would 
be  the  final  history  of  this  generation  and  those  to 
come. 

And  I  look  forward  to  working  on  that  with  you 
because  together  I  believe  that  we  can  win.  Thank 
you.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Listen,  a  great  moment 
is  just  before  us  when  our  senior  US  Senator  will 
come  to  the  mike.  I  want  to  make  an  announcement 
that  the  governor,  you  heard  the  lieutenant  governor 
saying  how  hard  they  are  trying  to  work  with  us,  and 
they  are.  There  have  been  some  great  accomplish- 
ments made  in  the  last  few  days  and  Gov.  Dukakis  is, 
he  deserves  the  most  credit  that  we  can  deliver  to  him 
for  his  help. 

So  I  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  stays  here 
and  gives  him  the  recognition  that  he  certainly 
deserves. 

Before  Ted  Kennedy  speaks,  we  always  have  a 
good  audience.  At  this  time  I'm  going  to  steal  one- 
half  a  second.  Will  all  the  past  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  who  have  chosen  to  be  with  us 
today  please  stand  up  so  we  can  give  them  a  little  rec- 
ognition. I  see  Jimmy  Loughlin,  secretary-treasurer, 
over  in  the  front.  (Applause)  President  Emeritus  Joe 
Sullivan.  (Applause)  I  know  Ken  Kelly  is  here  some- 
where. I  don't  know  whether  I  can  see  him  or  not 
with  the  lights.  Tommy  Bowes. 

At  this  time  I  want  you  to  bring  forward  to  the 
stage  with  the  applause  that  he  deserves  to  at  least 
come  up  on  the  stage  our  guy,  US  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy. (Rising  applause) 

It's  always  a  high  point  of  the  convention  for  me 
and  it's  been  quite  a  few  times  now  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce this  great  American.  It's  very  easy  to  do  because 


he's  like  one  of  us.  We  refer  to  him  as  brother.  And 
whether  it's  fighting  down  in  Washington,  where  he 
will  return  today,  being  sometimes  the  lone  voice  on 
Committee  or  floor,  Ted  Kennedy  is  always  there  and 
he  will  always  be  there. 

But  Ted  Kennedy  as  a  person  goes  a  lot  farther 
than  that.  He's  sometimes  a  flamboyant  Ted  Ken- 
nedy who  out  in  Fitchburg  honored  our  Central 
Labor  Council  last  year  by  going  there  and  got  up  in 
his  usual  style,  talked  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  ended 
up  talking  about  jobs  and  justice. 

And  he  says  he  has  his  own  version  of  jobs  and  jus- 
tice and  he  has  his  own  yellow  T-shirt  and  pulled  out 
a  T-shirt  that  said  jobs  and  justice,  and  he  turned  it 
around  and  it  said  equals  Ted.  (Applause) 

And  it  certainly  does.  And  yet  the  same  person, 
when  tragedy  would  come  to  my  own  personal  life 
some  three  years  ago,  like  it  has  to  so  many  of  you, 
with  the  loss  of  a  child,  it  was  Ted  Kennedy  who 
called  me  from  Washington  late  at  night  and  talked 
to  me  for  over  10  minutes  telling  me  about  his  feel- 
ings when  his  son  lost  his  leg,  the  compassionate  Ted 
Kennedy.  Flamboyant,  tough,  compassionate. 

He  has  it  all  and  he  puts  it  to  use  for  us,  the  work- 
ing people,  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  people 
that  need  him.  The  class  of  the  US  Senate,  our 
brother,  our  Senator,  Ted  Kennedy.  (Rising  applause) 

SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY:  Thank  you 
very  much  Arthur.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  first.  As 
Arthur  has  told  you,  your  brother  in  Solidarity,  Lech 
Walesa,  was  just  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  peace. 
(Applause)  And  as  long  as  there  are  great  labor  lead- 
ers like  Lech  Walesa,  the  proud  people  of  Poland  are 
never  going  to  lose.  They  are  going  to  win  the  fight 
against  the  bosses  and  strike  breakers  and  dictators. 

And  the  AFL-CIO  of  Massachusetts  has  stood  by 
Solidarity  since  its  founding  and  we  will  stand  by  the 
Polish  people  until  they  are  free.  (Applause) 

And  I  am  delighted  to  be  introduced  by  your  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  closest  friends  I  have  in  public 
life,  Arthur  Osborn.  Arthur  is  a  man  of  great  politi- 
cal skill  and  he  is  also  a  tireless  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  labor. 

I  want  to  say,  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  eminent  richly  deserved  re-election  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause) 

Now,  some  things  in  life  really  are  unfair.  Arthur  is 
about  to  start  his  third  term  as  president  and  I 
haven't  even  had  one.  (Laughter)  I'll  tell  you,  before 
I  ever  run  again,  I'm  going  to  get  to  Arthur  and 
George  over  here  and  have  a  little  talk  with  them  how 
they  are  candidates  and  they  never  get  any  opposition 
to  something  that  we  in  the  Democratic  Party  ought 
to  find  out  how  they  do  that.  (Laughter) 

Let  me  also  acknowledge  a  good  friend,  your 
Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Carpenter,  who  has 
been  such  a  strong  and  vital  force  for  labor  in  our 
state.  (Applause) 

I  am  honored  to  come  here  today  and  to  be  with 
the  friends  who  have  stood  with  me  through  all  my 
years  in  public  life.  As  representatives  of  workers  in 
every  trade  and  craft  you  speak  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  on  issues  that  affect 
their  jobs  and  their  families  and  their  standard  of 
life. 

You  can  be  justly  proud  of  your  leadership  and  the 
efforts  that  you  have  made  to  strengthen  the  labor 
movement  in  our  state.  A  a  time  when  the  forces  of 
reaction  were  riding  high  in  Washington,  you  did  not 
weaken  or  waver.  When  others  stayed  silent,  you 
spoke  out.  You  said  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  wrong 
in  his  unfair  policy  of  tax  cut  for  the  wealthiest  indi- 
viduals and  the  most  powerful  corporations  and  you 
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told  David  Stockman  to  keep  his  budget  cutting 
hands  off  your  Social  Security.  (Applause) 

Now  you  and  I  are  ready  to  tell  Ronald  Reagan 
something  else.  The  time  has  come  to  dismiss  the 
worst  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the  scandals  of 
Warren  Harding  and  the  Teapot  Dome.  (Applause) 

The  time  has  come  for  James  Watt  to  go. 
(Applause)  And  in  ways  like  these  you  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Democratic  counterattack  and 
today  we  mark  the  ground  which  you  have  gained. 

This  state  federation  is  stronger  and  more  united 
than  ever.  You  have  been  at  the  center  of  a  new  coali- 
tion for  justice,  for  jobs,  for  progress,  and  for  fair- 
ness. And  here  in  Massachusetts  that  coalition  has 
prevailed.  Because  of  your  efforts  Mike  Dukakis,  as 
loyal  a  friend  labor  has  ever  had,  is  back  in  the  State 
House  where  he  belongs. 

And  John  Kerry,  that  eloquent  spokesman  for  our 
party,  is  now  lieutenant  governor.  You  helped  to  elect 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  and  you  sent  the  finest 
Democratic  delegation  in  America  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  (Applause) 

Well,  one  very  special  effort  stands  out  in  my 
mind.  It  has  a  special  place  in  my  heart.  You  all 
remember  how  the  new  right  tried  to  make  my  Senate 
race  their  No.  1  priority  in  1982. 

Well,  with  your  help  we  showed  them  what  Massa- 
chusetts is  made  of.  And  as  far  as  this  state  is  con- 
cerned, the  new  right  is  all  wrong.  (Applause) 

But,  you  know,  these  Republicans  never  seem  to 
learn.  They  are  now  running  the  same  losing  Senate 
candidate  against  my  colleague,  Paul  Tsongas.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  am  determined  that  this  time  we  will 
beat  that  candidate  even  worse  in  1984  than  we  did  in 
1982.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  and  all  the  working  men 
and  women  in  Massachusetts  for  what  you  did  in  the 
last  election.  And  I  want  to  renew  my  pledge  that  I 
will  stand  with  you  and  with  them  in  1984. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I'll  not  be  a  presidential  can- 
didate myself  next  year,  but  I  will  campaign  as  hard 
as  I  can  to  replace  Ronald  Reagan  with  a  new  Demo- 
cratic president  who  will  defend  the  rights  of  labor, 
not  deny  them,  and  I  will  work  to  elect  a  new  Demo- 
cratic Senate  so  we  can  protect  our  vital  social  pro- 
grams by  removing  Jesse  Helms  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  (Applause) 

Now,  as  all  of  you  know,  Senator  Helms  is  the  No. 
1  advocate  of  the  right  to  work.  Well,  in  1984  we  are 
going  to  give  Senator  Helms  his  right  to  work  back  in 
the  private  sector,  where  he  belongs.  (Applause) 

We  will  protect  union  members  by  removing  Orrin 
Hatch  as  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee. 
(Applause)  And  I  hope  you  won't  mind  this  at  all, 
with  a  Democratic  Senate,  instead  of  having  Orrin 
Hatch,  you'll  have  Edward  Kennedy  as  chairman  of 
that  committee.  (Applause) 

This  will  be  our  message  in  this  campaign  which  is 
coming.  We  have  had  enough  of  old  fashioned 
Republican  policy  which  blamed  workers  for  being 
out  of  work,  the  poor  for  being  needy,  and  the  teach- 
ers for  the  failure  of  our  schools. 

We  have  had  enough  of  a  social  policy  that  pits 
black  against  white,  women  against  men,  and  we 
have  had  enough  of  the  19th  Century  economic  poli- 
cies in  the  face  of  21st  Century  problems. 

We  are  going  to  show  Ronald  Reagan  how  to 
reduce  his  awesome  $200  billion  budget  deficit.  We 
will  insist  that  we  must  deal  with  the  deficit  by  taking 
away  the  gains  of  the  greedy  and  never  by  adding  to 
the  pains  of  the  needy.  (Applause) 

Last  thing  we  need  in  the  1980s  is  a  president  who 
slashes  the  budget  for  school  lunches,  food  stamps, 
and  meals  on  wheels,  and  then  has  the  gall  to  appoint 


a  national  commission  to  tell  him  why  people  are 
hungry  in  America. 

Today  we  begin  a  new  effort,  one  that  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  country  as  any  effort  in  our 
history,  to  make  America  once  again  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  competitive,  and  the  most  prosperous 
economy  in  the  world. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
Across  our  state  and  the  nation  plants  have  fallen 
silent  and  communities  have  been  devastated.  Work- 
ers in  every  region  in  America  —  there's  a  fire  alarm 
going  on  in  here.  I'm  willing  to  stay  if  you  are. 
(Applause) 

Where  is  Marty  Pierce  and  the  fire  fighters? 
(Laughter)  Workers  in  every  region  of  America  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  Ronald  Reagan's  experi- 
mental reactionary  ideology. 

The  fire  alarm  has  sounded.  This  is  a  fine  how  do 
you  do.  (Laughter)  21  years  I've  been  coming  up 
here.  I've  faced  all  kinds  of  opposition.  (Laughter) 
I've  had  bomb  threats,  but  never  a  fire  alarm. 
(Laughter) 

Since  I  might  be  cut  back  a  little  bit  quick,  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  get  something  on  the  record  and  then 
we  will  terminate,  I  guess,  Arthur.  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  you  want  the  short  version  or  the  long  ver- 
sion. (Laughter) 

Well,  when  the  fire  gets  down  to  the  third  floor. 
(Laughter  and  applause)  When  you  see  me  enter  the 
door,  you  better  get  going,  too.  (Laughter) 

Let  me  just  give  you  the  shorter  version  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  here  that  are  of  direct 
importance  which  I  would  like  to  comment  on  here 
this  morning  and  then  we  will  recess. 

This  year  in  the  Congress  we  will  work  to  amend 
the  bankruptcy  laws  so  that  they  cannot  be  twisted 
and  exploited  by  companies  like  Continental  Air- 
lines. (Applause) 

And  let  me  say  this:  The  bankruptcy  laws  should 
be  used  for  their  rightful  purpose.  They  should  never 
be  misused  to  wrongfully  deny  compensation  for 
crippling  or  chronic  illness  inflicted  on  employees  by 
unhealthy  work  conditioning  and  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  too,  must  never  be  abused  or  misused  by  air- 
lines or  any  other  employers  as  a  crowbar  to  pry  open 
a  union  contract.  (Applause) 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  how  much  I  treasure 
your  friendship  and  your  commitment .  20  years  ago  I 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  for  the  first  time  as  a  United  States  Senator.  We 
have  met  together  many  times  since  then.  One  thing 
has  changed,  both  Arthur  Osborn  and  I  are  a  little  bit 
older.  But  our  essential  convictions  remain  the  same. 

We  strive  together  now  as  we  have  always  done,  for 
progress  and  justice,  for  those  we  represent  and  for 
all  our  fellow  citizens.  Last  November  we  took  the 
first  step  towards  restoring  that  hope.  We  defeated 
the  painful  and  unjust  policies  of  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  mid-term  elections  of  1982. 

And  you  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  role  which 
organized  labor  played  in  that  victory  for  our  nation. 
Now  we  turn  to  the  work  at  hand  and  we  do  so  in  the 
spirit  about  which  I  have  spoken  with  you  before. 

The  fire  alarm  is  over.  I'll  tell  you  I've  been  stand- 
ing with  you  for  the  last  21  years  and  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  standing  with  you  in  the  remaining  weeks 
and  months  of  this  Congress  and  this  session  and  we 
will  be  back  out  there  getting  across  our  Common- 
wealth talking  to  you  about  the  important  matters 
which  are  before  us,  before  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  nation,  and  for  a  brighter  future  for 
our  country. 

I  have  been  proud  to  serve  on  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  over  these  21  years  and  as  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee  at  the  present 
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time.  I  have  welcomed  over  the  period  of  that  21 
years  of  having  a  chance  to  speak  at  this  convention 
every  single  year  with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  I 
was  in  the  hospital. 

And  I'll  be  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  and  I'll  be  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  in  the  days  on  the  campaign  trail. 

Arthur,  good  luck  to  you.  Wherever  that  fire  may 
be,  I'm  headed  back  to  Washington.  But  I  wish  you 
all  good  luck  and  I'll  look  to  reading  about  you  in  the 
papers  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Will  you  please  all  make 
sure  you  stay  for  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  He  has  some  big  announcements. 
He's  certainly  deserving  of  you  attendance.  You've 
been  sent  here  by  your  local  unions  to  attend  the  con- 
ference. Please  remain. 

I  got  rid  of  that  flimsy  nightgown  I  had  on  when 
the  fire  alarm  went  off.  I  thought  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  (Laughter) 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  forward  to  you 
for  a  short  message  a  person  whose  responsibilities 
touch  all  of  us  and  all  of  your  members.  He's  not  new 
on  the  scene  to  the  labor  movement.  He's  a  long  time 
officer  of  the  Brick  Layers  Union  and  a  long  time 
president  of  the  New  Bedford-Cape  Cod  Central 
Labor  Council. 

He  is  now  working  for  us  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries.  My  good 
friend,  brother  George  Ripley.  (Rising  applause) 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  GEORGE  W. 
RIPLEY:  I  don't  know,  Arthur.  Kerry,  Kennedy,  and 
now  someone  from  New  Bedford.  It's  indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  to  address  you. 
I  do  wish  President  Osborn,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Carpenter,  members  of  the  executive  board,  dele- 
gates and  guests  of  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  well  in  your 
meeting. 

I'd  like  to  open  my  remarks  by  extending  greetings 
to  you  from  the  entire  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  whose  offices  are  spread  across 
the  Commonwealth  to  serve  you,  the  working  men 
and  women  in  Massachusetts. 

We  took  office  two  months  ago  to  find  an  able  and 
capable  staff  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  transition  when  the  work  load  was  at 
its  peak.  But  with  the  cooperation  and  extra  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  personnel  and  working  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Paul  Eustace,  and 
his  staff,  we  are  starting  to  come  around,  gaining  a 
firm  grasp  on  the  many  problems  we  face,  problems 
both  short  and  long  range. 

John  McDonough,  our  senior  director  at  the 
apprenticeship  and  training  division,  has  had  a  long 
and  serious  health  problem,  but  is  coming  along  and 
progressing  daily.  To  his  many  fiends  among  you, 
you  probably  would  like  to  know  that  John  does  call 
in  daily  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  goings  on  in  the  divi- 
sion. We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  John  real 
soon. 

We  have  also  a  distinguished  general  counsel 
named  Richard  King,  who  has  been  putting  in  timely 
duty  in  our  Legal  Division  while  undergoing  treat- 
ment for  a  tumor  in  a  very  critical  area.  His  courage 
and  dedication  at  a  very  critical  time  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  all  and  we  know  that  he  will  be  back 
also  with  us  full  time  very  soon. 

We  have  a  report  of  the  various  divisions  that 
make  up  Labor  and  Industries  with  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  past  fiscal  year  which  have  been  pre- 
pared to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  services  available  to 
you. 


The  Labor  and  Industries  Department  has  charge 
of  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  all  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  and  is  responsible  for  the  insti- 
tution of  all  legal  matters  for  processing  and  court 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

There  are  approximately  140  positions  within  the 
department  and  has  an  annual  budget  of  $3  million. 
Our  offices  are  located  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Pitts- 
field,  Springfield,  Fall  River,  and  North  Andover. 

The  private  employment  agency  section  receives, 
reviews,  processes,  and  investigates  all  applications 
for  licenses  to  establish  and  conduct  an  employment 
agency  which  intends  to  charge  a  job  applicant  a  fee, 
registers  all  placement  firms  who  will  place  jobs  into 
employer  fee  positions,  conducts  inspections  of  all 
licenses  and  registers  employment  agencies  no  less 
frequently  than  every  six  months  and  educates  the 
general  public  on  employment  laws. 

The  division  of  apprenticeship  training  develops 
standards  of  training  and  skill,  occupation  for 
employers  and  employees  and  employer  organiza- 
tions, continuously  promotes  the  need  for  training  to 
meet  current  and  foreseeable  shortages  in  appren- 
ticeable  occupationing.  Emphasis  is  on  small  indus- 
trial firms  and  contracts. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  training  of  vet- 
erans, minorities,  and  females.  Regular  auditing 
calls  are  made  on  the  present  users.  Calls  are  made  to 
schools,  employment  offices,  and  various  organiza- 
tions interested  in  providing  training  for  apprentices. 

Division  of  occupational  hygiene  was  established 
by  the  legislature  in  1934  and  assists  employers  and 
labor,  state  and  local  agencies,  all  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  detection  and  evaluation  of  controls 
and  prevention  of  industrial  health  problems,  pro- 
vides consultation  and  industrial  hygiene  services  to 
industries,  small  companies,  and  is  available  free  of 
charge.  It  also  maintains  a  chemical  laboratory,  pro- 
vides biological  monitoring  for  workers  exposed  to 
toxic  substances  and  provides  medical  and  consult- 
ing services  to  industry. 

The  division  of  minimum  wage  enforces  the  fair 
wage  law  and  is  responsible  for  payroll  expenses  of 
businesses  and  in  the  private  sector  to  assure  the 
employees,  whether  terminated  or  current,  are  being 
paid  minimum  wages,  at  least  minimum  wages  and 
their  overtime. 

The  division  of  industrial  safety  effectively  admin- 
isters the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Commonwealth 
dealing  with  the  economic  conditions  of  workers,  to 
work  with  employers  to  insure  that  they  are  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  these  laws  and  regu- 
lations, to  investigate  industrial  accidents  and  to 
inspect  places  of  employment,  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  to  eliminate  safety  and  health  hazards 
and  to  issue  licenses  and  permits  for  various 
occupations. 

I'm  going  to  spare  you  some  of  the  statistics  and 
wrap  up  in  conclusion.  For  those  of  you  who  may  be 
hearing  me  for  the  first  time,  I  have  been  a  union 
member  for  35  years,  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
brick  layer  in  Local  39  in  New  Bedford.  Held  office 
for  better  than  30  years,  of  which  21  years  were  as  a 
business  agent  and  secretary-treasurer  of  our  local 
union. 

I  have  served  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Conference  of  Brick  Layers.  I  have  served  as 
vice  president  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Building 
Trades.  I  have  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Dubin 
Labor  Education  Center  in  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts. I  have  served  as  deputy  director  of  the  interna- 
tional apprenticeship  and  training  program  with  the 
Brick  Layers  International  Union  for  the  past  two 
years,  during  which  I  covered  just  about  all  sections 
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of  the  country.  And  I  did  serve  as  president  of  the 
Greater  New  Bedford-Cape  Cod  Building  Trades  and 
Greater  New  Bedford  Labor  Council  simultaneously 
and  was  amazed  how  much  we  could  accomplish  by 
pulling  together  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  we 
represented. 

I  have  served  on  your  State  COPE  Committee.  I 
think  I  have  paid  my  dues  and  intend  to  continue  to 
do  so.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  with  a  coalition  that  is  woven  together  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Labor  and  Industries  does  not  now  have  car- 
ryovers between  itself  and  the  governor  and  his  cabi- 
net. We  now  have  our  own  cabinet  member  in  Paul 
Eustace  and  Paul  is  one  of  us.  I'm  sure  you  will  see 
the  difference. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  are  currently  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  governor.  He's  in  the  hotel.  We 
do  have  an  important  message  from  the  New 
England  Director  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers,  one  of  our  own  vice  presidents,  Ron 
Alman. 

I'd  like  you  to  give  him  your  kind  attention  while 
he  brings  a  message  on  the  critical  problem  of 
imports.  Ron  Alman.  (Applause) 

BROTHER  RONALD  ALMAN:  Brother 
Osborn,  delegates,  brothers  and  sisters,  first,  I'd  like 
to  say  it's  my  honor  and  privilege  to  address  this  con- 
vention this  morning.  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  the  growing  problem  of  imports  as  it  relates  to 
two  kinds  of  interests,  the  special  interests  and  the 
national  interest. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  by  now  sense  the  extent  of 
this  problem.  You  have  seen  how  hard  it  can  be  to 
find  a  made  in  USA  label  on  the  clothing  racks  at 
Filene's  or  Jordan  Marsh,  Sears  Roebuck,  or  K- 
Mart,  much  less  a  union  label. 

You  may  have  given  up  looking  for  a  US  made  tele- 
vision set  or  tape  recorder  or  35  millimeter  camera. 
You  can  hardly  close  your  eyes  to  the  number  of  Dat- 
suns,  Toyotas,  and  other  foreign  cars  dodging  in  and 
out  of  expressway  traffic. 

You  have  seen  10s  of  billions  of  American  dollars 
from  the  garment,  textile,  auto,  steel,  rubber,  and 
electronic  industries,  spent  to  substitute  foreign  jobs 
for  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Beyond  this,  no  one  should  have  any  illusions  that 
our  computer,  high  tech,  or  even  defense  industries 
are  secure  against  the  imports.  Though  we  seem  to 
hear  more  from  the  media  about  Detroit  or  other 
midwest  disaster  areas,  we  here  in  the  Common- 
wealth face  the  same  problems  in  Fall  River,  in  New 
Bedford,  in  Lowell,  in  Lawrence,  in  Brockton,  in 
Worcester,  in  Framingham,  and  in  Springfield. 

One  American  out  of  every  five  collected  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  a  least  some  period  of  time 
last  year.  One  American  in  seven  is  now  below  the 
official  poverty  level.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
destructive  effects  of  this  idleness  on  our  families, 
our  neighborhoods,  and  our  unions. 

The  causes  of  the  problem  that  we  have  vary  from 
industry  to  industry.  The  steel  industry  faces  a  vari- 
ety of  troubles,  from  excess  capacity  caused  by 
worldwide  economic  stagnation  to  the  short  sighted- 
ness  of  US  managers  in  failing  to  modernize  produc- 
tion facilities,  to  the  dumping  in  America  of  steel 
products  by  countries  whose  governments  are  subsi- 
dizing their  own  full  employment,  to  the  plant  disin- 
vestment by  US  steel  companies  who  instead  buy 
retail  chains  and  oil  companies. 

US  auto  workers  have  been  injured  by  the  obsole- 
sence  of  domestic  plants,  by  foreign  government 
subsidies  for  their  auto  production,  by  international 
runaway  plants  in  world  cars,  and  by  the  artificially 


overvalued  US  dollar,  which  results  in  US  prices  for 
import  cars  that  are  actually  lower  than  the  prices  in 
their  country  of  manufacture. 

The  US  electronics  industry  has  likewise  been  deci- 
mated by  foreign  government  subsidies  and  by  US 
tax  laws  that  encourage  the  RCAs,  the  Zeniths,  and 
other  US  manufacturers  to  close  their  plants  here  and 
be  open  abroad. 

The  members  of  the  ILGWU  and  other  garment 
workers  are  facing  the  same  vicious  kind  of  foreign 
subsidy,  the  guarantee  to  repressive  laws  and  military 
force,  of  the  cheap  labor  force  for  US  investors. 

Although  the  US  garment  industry,  with  20,000 
independent  producers,  is  probably  the  most  com- 
petitive industry  in  the  country  and  pays  relatively 
low  wages,  there  is  no  way  at  all  we  can  compete  with 
wages  of  1 6  cents  an  hour  in  mainland  China  or  $  1 . 1 8 
per  hour  in  Hong  Kong,  and  we  damn  well  are  not 
going  to  compete  against  that.  (Applause) 

We  have  seen  the  US  government,  which  now 
expresses  such  reluctance  to  intervene  in  the  free 
market,  uses  400  million  foreign  aid  dollars  to  set  up 
a  Korean  textile  industry.  We  have  seen  the  United 
States  dominated  World  Bank  provide  20  million  in 
loans  to  start  an  apparel  industry  in  an  impoverished 
Sri  Lanka  with  wages  of  $5  per  week. 

While  the  utility  in  these  loans  to  US  banks  is  obvi- 
ous, I  don't  think  anyone  can  argue  that  this  really 
benefits  US  workers  or  consumers. 

Just  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  import  problem 
varies  from  industry  to  industry,  so  must  the  solu- 
tion. Some  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  unions 
represented  in  this  hall  include  a  requirement  that  a 
fair  share  of  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  sold 
in  America  be  made  in  America;  strict  enforcement 
of  anti-dumping  laws;  negotiate  worldwide  quotas  in 
apparel  and  other  low  wage  high  skill  US  industry;  a 
new  industrial  policy  for  the  United  States,  including 
targeting  investment  funds  for  domestic  industry; 
firm  resistance  to  unfair  foreign  barriers  to  US 
exports;  and  a  long  range  perspective  by  US  manage- 
ment, including  plant  modernization,  to  make  our 
heavy  industries  competitive  worldwide. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  still  some  Americans 
employed  in  the  service  or  construction  sectors  who 
do  not  see  how  their  interests  are  immediately 
affected  by  the  loss  of  US  manufacturing  jobs.  It  is 
up  to  the  thinking  people  in  this  hall  to  continue 
pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  the  collapse  of  our 
industrial  sector  has  harmed  the  overall  economy. 

At  this  time,  the  governor  is  here  and  I  think  that  I 
will  just  waive  the  podium  back  to  the  chairman. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Ron,  for 
that  most  important  message  and  your  considerate 
consent  to  allow  us  to  move  the  program  according 
to  its  original  agenda.  And  it's  a  great  agenda. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  governor  who, 
since  he  took  office  this  time,  has  been  working  every 
day  so  many  hours  in  order  to  provide  to  you  the  type 
of  leadership  that  will  help  you  in  your  future  and 
also  allow  this  Commonwealth  to  grow  and  protect 
its  industrial  base. 

Mike  Dukakis  has  an  open  door  policy  for  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  He  identifies  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  ingredients  and  components  of 
the  coalition  that  put  him  into  office  and  that  will 
allow  him  to  do  the  job  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Mike  Dukakis  is  with  us  right  now.  I  hope  they  will 
bring  him  to  the  podium,  and  I  want  a  warm  recep- 
tion for  our  governor,  Michael  S.  Dukakis.  Tim  Bas- 
sett  will  lead  the  way  from  Labor  and  Commerce. 
(Applause)  Our  governor,  Michael  S.  Dukakis.  (Ris- 
ing applause)  Evelyn  Murphy,  Secretary  of  environ- 
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mental  Affairs.  Paul  Eustace,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Thank  you  for  this  warm  response. 

We  have  some  great  news.  Like  I  mentioned,  our 
governor  and  his  cabinet  and  his  entire  staff  have 
been  working  very  hard  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of 
Massachusetts.  We  have  never  been  turned  away 
from  the  door.  I  told  our  governor  when  he  was 
reelected  that  we  wanted  to  work  with  him,  we 
wanted  one  thing,  accessibility  and  our  chance  to  tell 
our  story  because  we  thought  we  were  the  good 
people. 

And  he's  given  that  to  us  and  then  some.  Within  a 
24  hour  period  of  time  last  week  I  met  with  the  gover- 
nor on  an  issue  of  most  importance  to  all  workers, 
the  right  to  know.  One  time  it  was  in  his  own  home 
residence  late  at  night.  In  no  hurry  to  deal  with  any- 
thing else  except  our  concern. 

I  am  going  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can  to  make  sure 
that  he  knows  that  labor  is  a  valuable  type  of  compo- 
nent of  our  Massachusetts  society  and  we  are  deserv- 
ing of  his  respect  just  as  he  certainly  is  deserving  of 
ours. 

We  have  got  a  team  going.  It's  going  to  work  out 
great  for  us.  Let  us  now  welcome  to  the  microphone 
our  governor,  Mike  Dukakis.  (Rising  applause) 

GOV.  MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS:  Thank  you  very 
much.  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Thank  you  Arthur,  and 
thanks  you  all.  It's  great  to  be  back  with  you  as  gover- 
nor again.  As  Arthur  said,  one  of  the  best  things 
about  this  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  our  new 
administration  has  been  our  ability  to  work  with  you, 
to  involve  you  actively  in  what  we  are  doing  to  build  a 
very  strong  coalition  for  a  lot  of  good  things  in  this 
state. 

I  want  to  say  personally  to  Arthur  and  to  George 
and  to  the  members  of  the  board  and  to  all  of  you 
that  when  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion we  would  work  together  we  meant  it.  I  think  we 
have  done  that. 

We  have  done  it  in  part  because  we  agreed  that  we 
would  and  we  insisted  on  building  that  relationship. 
We  have  done  it  in  part  because  thanks  to  you  and 
thanks  to  a  lot  of  good  legislators  we  now  have  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  a  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  will  tell  you  that  Paul  Eustace  has  done  a  terrific 
job.  (Applause)  For  those  of  you  who  know  Eustace, 
he's  even  smiling  a  little  bit,  so  something  must  be 
going  well.  (Laughter) 

You  know,  back  during  the  campaign  when,  with 
the  help  of  a  great  many  of  you  in  this  room,  we  put 
together  what  I  guess  was  as  strong  a  coalition  as  has 
ever  been  put  together  in  this  state,  a  lot  of  people 
said,  "Well,  if  a  candidate  puts  that  kind  of  a  coali- 
tion together  and  gets  them  to  support  him  then  how 
is  it  going  to  be  possible  if  he  gets  elected  for  him  to 
do  everything  that  they  want  him  to  do?" 

And  I  said  over  and  over  again  that  in  this  day  and 
age  particularly  a  governor  needs  a  coalition  to  win 
and  a  governor  needs  a  coalition  to  govern.  And  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand. 

And  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  with  your  help 
and  very  strong  support  and  participation  is  not  only 
to  keep  that  coalition  of  ours  together,  but  to  make  it 
work  for  us  and  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  in  politics  for  20  years.  I  was  in  the  leg- 
islature for  eight,  I  was  the  governor  for  four  and  I'm 
back  in  again.  I  don't  remember  an  issue  that  was  as 
important  and  yet  as  difficult  as  the  right  to  know 
bill. 

It  was  important  because  in  this  day  and  age  our 
workers  and  our  citizens  are  entitled  to  know  what 
they  are  dealing  with,  what  they  are  exposed  to,  and 
what  the  hazards  are  that  they  face  in  the  work  place 
and  in  the  community. 


But  there  are  also  very  legitimate  concerns  on  the 
part  of  responsible  business  people  about  trade 
secrets,  about  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be 
required  to  do  certain  things,  and  these,  too,  are  very 
legitimate  concerns  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

And  thanks  to  Arthur's  leadership  and  to  Marty 
Foley  and  Ron  Malloy  and  a  great  many  of  you  on 
the  labor  side  and  the  Solidarity  Coalition,  to  a  num- 
ber of  legislators,  five  in  particular  who  are  with  us 
today,  who  have  been  deeply  involved  and  very  con- 
structively involved  in  working  with  us,  and  thanks 
to  some  very,  very  good  people  in  our  administra- 
tion, three  in  particular,  Al  Raines  and  Paul  Eustace 
and  Ev  Murphy,  who  you  have  already  been  intro- 
duced to,  and  thanks  also  to  a  good,  thoughtful, 
hard  working  and  responsible  group  of  business  peo- 
ple who  got  involved  in  this  early  if  they  had  to  and 
should  have  and  worked  with  us,  I'm  happy  to 
announce  to  you  this  morning  that  we  have  broad 
agreement  on  a  right  to  know  bill  which  I'm  confi- 
dent is  the  best  right  to  know  bill  of  any  state  in  the 
nation.  (Applause) 

And  to  every  one  of  you  in  this  room  and  every 
person  you  represent  has  a  right  to  be  very,  very 
proud  of  the  role  the  AFL-CIO  played  in  this  effort. 
It  was  essential,  it  was  constructive,  it  wasn't  easy,  it 
is  never  easy  to  deal  with  issues  that  are  as  difficult 
and  complicated  and  as  complex  as  this  one. 

And  yet  with  your  leadership  and  Arthur's  leader- 
ship in  keeping  the  Solidarity  Coalition  together  and 
working  together,  and  with  Ron  and  Marty  and  some 
very,  very  good  people  on  the  side  of  that  table,  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  something  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple didn't  think  was  possible  and  that  no  other  state 
in  the  country  has  been  able  to  achieve  as  we  have. 

Now,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
this  bill  obviously  doesn't  guarantee  its  passage, 
although  I  think  the  members  of  the  legislature  who 
are  here  with  me  and  who  have  been  so  deeply 
involved  will  tell  you  that  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
legislators  who  feel  very  good  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  put  this  successful  bill  together,  and 
I  hope  with  your  help  and  with  the  help  of  the  very 
large  coalition  and  their  leadership  that  I'm  going  to 
have  a  right  to  know  bill  on  my  desk  in  very  short 
order.  (Applause) 

But  the  thing  that's  most  encouraging  about  this, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  think  we  have  a  bill  and  a 
good  one,  is  what  it  means  for  the  future  because  if 
we  can  take  what  I'm  beginning  to  refer  to  as  the 
right  to  know  spirit  and  apply  it  to  the  problems  of 
our  mature  industries,  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  roads 
and  bridges  and  transit  systems  and  ports  and  har- 
bors and  sewer  and  water  systems  and  that  basic 
infrastructure  that  we  have  got  to  maintain  and 
expand  and  strengthen  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
healthy  and  growing  economy  in  this  state  and  this 
country,  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  depressed  artery, 
third  harbor  tunnel  plan  and  proposal  work  and 
work  effectively  and  in  close  cooperation  with  our 
Congressional  delegation  and  our  people  in  Wash- 
ington, if  we  are  going  to  clean  up  Boston  Harbor,  if 
we  are  going  to  go  to  the  regions  of  this  state  outside 
of  metropolitan  Boston  and  put  together  with  you 
regional  development  strategies  that  work  and 
reverse  the  chronic  umemployment  that  we  have  had 
in  western  Massachusetts  and  in  northern  Worcester 
County  and  southeastern  Massachusetts  and  other 
areas  of  this  state,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
together. 

Government  and  business  and  labor  and  educa- 
tional community  and  local  community  leadership 
working  together  on  those  problems  and  those  issues 
as  we  have  on  the  right  to  know  bill. 
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Just  the  other  day  the  AFL-CIO  nationally 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an  industrial  policy 
for  this  country,  a  policy  which  will  put  national  lead- 
ership behind  the  proposition  that  we  have  got  to  get 
this  country  moving  again,  we  cannot  for  one  minute 
tolerate  10  or  10  and  a  half  or  nine  and  a  half  percent 
unemployment,  that  benign  neglect  is  no  economic 
policy  for  this  country. 

I'd  be  less  than  honest  with  you  if  I  didn't  tell  you 
that  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  national 
industrial  policy  until  we  get  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  in  1985,  with  your  help.  (Applause) 

And  I  hope  and  expect  that  I'm  going  to  be  work- 
ing with  all  of  you  to  make  sure  that  that  happens  in 
the  fall  of  1984.  But  I  believe,  and,  Arthur,  I  believe 
this  as  strongly  as  I  believe  anything,  that  building  on 
the  right  to  know  spirit,  we  have  got  an  opportunity 
here  in  Massachusetts  beginning  now  to  put  together 
an  economic  policy  for  the  future  of  this  state  that 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  what  we  hope  we  are  going  to 
see  nationally. 

And  we  have  already  begun  that  process.  We  have 
had  some  10  regional  development  conferences 
around  the  state  and  almost  all  of  you  participated  in 
them  and  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  your  help.  We  will 
be  sitting  with  you  down  over  the  next  three  to  four  to 
five  to  six  weeks  to  take  what  we  learned  from  those 
conferences  and  put  it  together  in  the  form  of  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  for  this  state  that  will  work  and  work 
for  working  people. 

And  if  we  can  do  that  and  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  legis- 
lation, we  cannot  only  build  a  great  economic  future 
for  ourselves  and  our  people  and  our  communities, 
but  I  think  we  can  show  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  what 
it  means  to  put  together  an  industrial  policy  and  an 
economic  policy  that  will  work,  that  will  provide 
good  jobs  for  good  people,  that  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  good  futures  and  do  so  in  a  way  that  will 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  govern- 
ment and  labor  and  business  and  community  leaders 
can  make  things  happen. 

But  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  today  that  with  your  help  and  the  help  of  your 
leadership  that  we  have  made  a  giant  step  forward  in 
this  state.  Again,  I  and  the  members  of  the  legislature 
are  going  to  need  your  help  in  making  sure  that  our 
right  to  know  bill  becomes  law. 

But  it's  been  a  terrific  experience  for  all  of  us  and  I 
think  a  great  example  of  what  it  means  to  work 
together. 

Arthur,  I'm  particularly  grateful  to  you  and  Marty 
for  the  countless  numbers  of  hours  that  you  and  a  lot 
of  other  good  people  put  into  this  because  without 
you,  we  wouldn't  be  here  and  frankly,  I  applaud  you 
and  applaud  the  AFL-CIO  for  everything  you've 
done.  I  know  the  members  of  the  legislature  that  are 
with  us  today  will  join  me  in  saying  that  you  played  a 
critically  important  role  in  all  of  this. 

I  hope  within  the  not  too  distant  future  we  can 
have  another  ceremony  up  in  my  office  and  we  can 
sign  the  best  right  to  know  bill  in  the  nation. 

Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  also  have  up  on  the 
podium  with  us  Tommy  Gallagher,  who  is  represent- 
ative out  of  Brighton,  who  has  always  been  helpful 
on  all  our  efforts,  including  the  right  to  know. 
Tommy.  (Applause) 

GOV.  DUKAKIS:  I  have  one  other  very  pleasant 
task  before  leaving  you  this  morning.  I  want  to  again 
say  a  word  about  Tim  Basset  and  Bob  Wetmore  and 
very  good  legislators  who  worked  with  us. 

But  all  of  you  know  the  fight  that  we  have  had  over 
the  prevailing  wage  issue,  how  important  it  is  to 
working  people  in  this  state.  I've  said  before  and  I 


will  say  again  to  you  that  I  think  the  Commonwealth 
and  government  have  got  to  be  a  partner  in  guaran- 
teeing good  wages  and  good  working  conditions  for 
our  working  people. 

And  if  in  contracting  for  what  we  do  we  aren't  sup- 
portive of  that  we  obviously  undermine  a  great  deal 
of  what  you're  doing  out  there  every  day  and  every 
week. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  prevailing  wage 
law  have  not  been  increased  in  this  state  for  years,  I 
think  since  1935.  And  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  a 
lot  of  people  the  legislature,  particularly  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Com- 
merce, Bob  and  Tim,  we  have  now  got  a  bill  which 
substantially  increases  those  penalties  and  once  again 
reaffirms  this  state's  commitment  to  good  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  our  working  people. 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  sign  it  here  today  before  you 
and  to  commend  again  all  of  you  for  helping  to  make 
this  happen.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  significance  of  these 
bills  can  be  explained  a  little  later  on.  We  will  have  the 
stage  cleared  in  one  minute.  I  do  urge  you  to  remain. 
We  are  almost  there  for  the  morning  session,  and 
please  hold. 

(Brief  recess). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  If  I  can  have  your  atten- 
tion, please.  We  have  one  last  message  to  bring  you 
before  we  adjourn  for  the  afternoon.  A  very  lovely 
person,  Joan  Quinlan,  formerly  of  9  to  5  fame.  She's 
taken  on  the  awesome  duty  of  trying  to  be  first  in  an 
area  that  has  always  been  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  trade  union  movement. 

It's  sort  of  ironic  that  she's  starting  out  on  her  job 
on  this  issue  at  the  same  time  frame  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  has  put  together  its  first  woman's 
committee. 

Joan  Quinlan  is  serving  the  Commonwealth  as  the 
head  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Women's 
Affairs.  I  bring  to  you  right  now  our  friend,  Joan 
Quinlan.  Wish  her  the  best.  (Applause) 

MS.  JOAN  QUINLAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
And  thank  you,  President  Osborn,  for  the  very  kind 
invitation  to  speak  here  today.  It's  a  great  honor  to  be 
able  to  address  this  convention  today.  I  won't  have 
quite  as  exciting  an  announcement  as  the  governor 
has  made  preceding  me. 

But  I  also  wanted  to  say  that  not  only  is  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  addressing  your  convention,  it's  also  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  representing  the  first  gover- 
nor and  administration  to  establish  the  first  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Labor  and  also  the  first  Special 
Advisor  on  Women's  Issues  ever  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. (Applause) 

It  seems  like  a  winning  combination  and  together 
Paul  Eustace  and  myself  in  government  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  AFL-CIO  can  accomplish  a  lot 
for  working  people  and  working  women  in 
particular. 

Before  I  make  my  other  remarks,  I  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  national  AFL-CIO  first  presi- 
dential endorsement.  I  have  some  thoughts  that 
maybe  by  the  convention  next  year  there  will  be 
another  first  to  be  announced.  Maybe  there  will  be 
the  first  woman  vice  presidential  candidate  will  be 
announced.  (Applause) 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  with  the  first  labor 
endorsed  presidential  candidate  paired  up  with  the 
first  female  vice  presidential  candidate,  we  might 
just  have  a  winning  ticket.  (Applause) 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  because,  as 
President  Osborn  mentioned,  before  I  was  in  this 
position  I  spent  four  years  at  9  to  5,  which  is  an  orga- 
nization for  women  office  workers. 
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Some  of  you  may  have  seen  an  article  in  the  Globe 
a  couple  of  Sundays  ago.  It  was  a  feature  article  on 
the  fact  that  I  was  appointed  and  a  little  bit  about 
who  I  was.  The  article  started  out  and  it  talked  about 
how  because  I  was  new  on  the  job  I  didn't  get  an 
office  and  I  didn't  get  to  have  an  administrative 
assistant.  It  mentioned  that  I  was  spending  time,  I 
had  to  answer  my  own  phone  and  do  a  little  of  my 
own  typing. 

And  the  implication  of  the  article  was  somehow 
that  these  were  tasks  I  might  be  embarrassed  to  admit 
in  public  that  I  did.  And  I  think  the  reason  they 
implied  that  is  they  felt  that  somehow  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  associated  with  a  task  performed  by  a  sec- 
retary or  an  administrative  assistant. 

Well,  being  from  9  to  5,  nothing  could  be  more  to 
the  contrary.  I  know  the  value  of  a  woman's  work 
and  particularly  a  woman  in  the  office,  and  I  think 
that  all  of  us  here  today  know  that  women  weren't 
the  major  offices  doing  the  various  secretarial  and 
administrative  tasks,  industry  just  might  come  to  a 
grinding  halt  for  a  day.  (Applause) 

So  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  someone  called  me  a 
secretary.  And  yet  despite  the  contributions  I  know 
that  secretaries  and  working  women  make,  I  also 
know  of  some  of  the  hardships. 

I  know  I  have  worked  with  women  who  work  in 
major  corporations  who  are  faced  with  a  choice,  they 
actually  can't  afford  to  work  because  of  the  cost  of 
child  care  and  it's  not  only  a  reflection  of  the  costs  of 
child  care,  it's  a  reflection  of  low  wages  paid  to  work- 
ing women. 

I've  worked  with  women  who  have  worked  for 
many  years  in  a  position  and  been  passed  over  for 
promotion,  perhaps  to  a  younger  person.  I've 
worked  with  women  who  have  been  denied  access  to 
job  training  programs  because  they  were  not  high 
enough  up  in  the  company  to  warrant  being  able  to 
take  a  job  training  grant. 

I  think  that  the  same  kinds  of  tributes  can  be  paid 
to  other  working  women  and  other  working  women 
facing  similar  kinds  of  problems.  80  percent  of  all 
women  work  in  sex  segregated  occupations.  I  think 
that  stitchers,  garment  workers,  teachers,  social 
workers,  nurses,  retail  workers,  face  similar  prob- 
lems and  also  have  similar  things  to  be  proud  of. 

The  issue  is  not  that  these  are  occupations  that  any 
of  us  are  ashamed  of.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  It's  the 
issue  that  as  women  we  want  to  earn  respect  and  a 
decent  wage  for  the  jobs  that  we  do.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  AFL-CIO  for  taking 
some  strong  steps  in  Massachusetts  around  these 
issues  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  long  term  historical 
commitment  to  making  some  progress  around  these 
issues.  And  the  fact  that  the  Women's  Committee  of 
the  AFL-CIO  has  been  formed  I  think  is  an 
extremely  positive  demonstration  of  that 
commitment. 

Many  of  these  issues  are  issues  that  I  would  like  to 
see  both  labor  and  those  of  us  in  government  work- 
ing together  to  solve.  I  think  that  there  are  certain 
roles  that  each  of  us  can  play  in  working  to  solve 
some  of  those  issues. 

And  I  want  to  extend  the  invitation  to  you  all  that  I 
would  like  to  work  with  you  in  the  coming  years 
ahead. 

I  don't  think  I  need  tell  you  a  whole  lot  about  the 
status  of  women  in  the  economy.  Women  are  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  the  corps.  There's  a  lot  of 
structural  reasons  for  this.  Women  are  hard  hit  by 
unemployment,  change  in  family  situation,  discrimi- 
nation in  the  work  place. 

But  what  are  the  specific  issues  that  might  be  on 
the  agenda  for  both  government  and  labor  to  work 
together  around  over  the  next  couple  of  years?  1  can 


think  of  at  least  five  and  I  know  that  there  are  many 
more  that  I  would  like  to  pay  some  attention  to  and  I 
know  you  are  already  working  on. 

I  think  the  first  one  that  there's  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion around  is  the  issue  of  pay  equity.  (Applause) 
Everyone  knows  that  women  earn  59  cents  for  every 
dollar  earned  by  a  man.  Yet  the  problem,  as  you  all 
know,  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  paid  differently  or 
not  equally  for  equal  work.  The  problem  is  that  we 
don't  do  similar  work  or  80  percent  of  all  women 
who  work  work  at  traditionally  female  dominated 
occupations,  sex  segregated.  We  are  secretaries,  gar- 
ment workers,  phone  operators,  etc. 

Traditionally  our  work  has  not  been  paid  particu- 
larly highly.  I  congratulate  particularly  a  lot  of  the 
public  employee  unions  represented  here  today  for 
taking  some  very  positive  steps  around  the  country 
around  this  issue. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  our  legislature  has  funded  a 
study  of  the  state  employee  system  and  I  hope  that,  I 
know  that  public  employee  labor  unions  will  be  inti- 
mately involved  with  that  and  I  know  that  we  can 
work  cooperatively  in  implementing  some  of  those 
findings  once  they  are  made  because  we  will  be  set- 
ting a  trend  for  private  industry.  I  think  that's  also 
important. 

I  think  the  other  issue  we  could  work  together 
around  are  programs  for  the  working  parent.  I  think 
a  basic  component  of  any  woman's  effort  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient  is  adequate  child  care. 
Without  it  basically  she  can't  enter  school  or  a  job 
training  program  or  hold  a  job. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  in  particular,  I  know 
there's  a  program  at  Boston  City  Hospital  negotiated 
by  SEIU  Local  285  there,  that's  one  of  the  first,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  first  hospital  center  child  care 
centers. 

I  think  we  can  look  at  what  we  can  do  to  encourage 
private  employer  child  care  centers  as  well. 

I  think  flex  time  and  job  sharing  are  two  other 
issues  we  can  look  at.  Right  now  the  state  has  a  law 
that  mandates  flexible  hours.  It  is  not  too  well 
enforced  right  now  and  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 
reviving  that  program  and  working  cooperatively  to 
do  so. 

We  must  institute  programs  like  flex  time  and  job 
sharing,  though  in  a  manner  which  respects  benefits 
for  all  workers  and  makes  sure  that  they  are  not  used 
as  a  way  to  not  pay  benefits. 

Just  quickly,  a  couple  of  the  other  issues.  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  how  technology  is  changing  the 
work  place.  Automation  of  the  office  holds  many 
benefits  potentially  in  terms  of  increased  productiv- 
ity, making  jobs  more  efficient,  freeing  up  people  for 
different  kinds  of  jobs. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  be  mindful  of  the  way  tech- 
nology is  introduced  into  the  office  in  a  way  that  in 
fact  does  benefit  our  workers'  jobs. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  health  and 
safety  effects  of  the  introduction  of  automation  in 
the  office. 

I  think  finally,  I  don't  mean  finally,  but  the  last  one 
I'll  mention  today,  is  access  to  hiring  and  promotion, 
and  particularly  in  non-traditional  jobs.  I  know  we 
have  made  some  great  strides  in  terms  of  getting 
women  into  construction  and  see  what  we  can  do 
more  around  encouraging  access  for  women  into 
some  more  non-traditional  occupations. 

Once  again,  these  are,  this  is  just  a  beginning  list  of 
some  of  the  issues  1  hope  we  can  work  cooperatively 
together  on  and  I  look  forward  to  doing  so. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  so  much, 
Joan.  If  1  could  have  your  kind  attention,  1  just  want 
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to,  like  I  did  yesterday  morning  and  especially  this 
time,  I  want  to  give  you  my  thanks  as  the  chairman  of 
this  convention  for  your  attendence  here  after  we 
went  through  US  Senator  Tsongas  and  US  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  and 
so  many  stayed  out  there  and  gave  this  attention  to 
this  new  horizon  we  are  on  to  our  female  speaker  who 
is  leading  that  commission  on  women's  issues. 

That  meant  a  lot  to  me  and  I  think  it  shows  we  are 
getting  there.  We  are  getting  our  act  together.  We  are 
as  one  and  we  will  go  forward  in  unity. 

I  want  to  announce  that  anyone  thinking  of  run- 
ning for  office,  there  are  cards  that  you  fill  out,  nom- 
ination cards.  They  will  be  available  at  the  desk. 

Also,  to  continue  in  our  rubbing  elbows,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  600  room 
open  from  12  to  about  quarter  to  two.  See  you  up 
there.  Thank  you  so  much. 

We  adjourn  now  until  the  afternoon  session. 

(Luncheon  recess) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


2:10  p.m. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  will  now  call  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  26th  convention  to  order. 

I  want  to  once  again  tell  you  what  a  great  thrill  it 
was  to  see  a  morning  session  go  so  well  attended,  and 
the  respect  given  our  speakers  was  something  for 
them  to  remember  and  all  of  us  to  be  proud  of. 

The  first  order  of  business,  the  order  of  business, 
we  will  try  to  do  some  resolutions  later  on,  some  of 
the  early  resolutions  filed,  but  the  order  of  business 
at  this  time  is  for  nominations.  The  nominations  will 
be  given  from  the  floor  mikes. 

And  the  first  office  of  nominations  would  be  the 
office  of  the  president.  I  will  now  turn  the  gavel  over 
to  Executive  Vice  President  Joe  Lydon. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON: 
Nomination  for  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

BROTHER  OLIVIERRE:  I'm  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  Council  93.  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
honor  that  I  rise  to  nominate  Arthur  Osborn  for  re- 
election as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Brother  Osborn  is  a  true  trade  unionist  who  has 
risen  through  the  ranks  as  an  outstanding  statewide 
union  leader,  beginning  as  a  shop  steward  in  Local 
1505  of  the  IBEW.  He  later  served  as  president  of  that 
large  local. 

He  also  served  as  vice  president  and  then  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
before  being  elected  president. 

As  president,  he  has  led  the  state  federation  with 
energy  and  vitality  and  with  courage.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  has  made  great 
strides  forward  and  he  has  taken  steps  to  unify  our 
great  labor  movement. 

I  believe  that  the  re-election  of  Brother  Osborn  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  will  mean 
the  Massachusetts  labor  movement  will  continue  to 
strive  for  more  jobs  and  more  justice  for  this  state's 
working  men  and  women. 

Thank  you.  (Applause). 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON: 
Thank  you,  brother  sister  at  the  microphone. 

SISTER  MILLS:  Nancy  Mills,  executive  director 
of  Service  Employees  International  Union,  Local 
285.  It's  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride  that  1 
rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Arthur  Osborn  for 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 


Pride  is  exactly  what  I  think  it's  all  about,  for  the 
last  two  years  under  this  leadership  it's  possible  to  be 
proud,  real  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  It  was  a  proud  event  in 
Springfield  when  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  led  a  stunning  upset  to  vote  jobs  and  jus- 
tice for  a  candidate  in  the  presidential  poll  in  the  con- 
vention in  Springfield. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  position  was  created  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  It  was  a  proud  moment  this  morning  when  we 
learned  that  there's  going  to  be  a  right  to  know  law  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  a  very  proud  moment  when  a 
bill  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  to  make  sure  that 
waiters  and  waitresses  gets  the  tips  that  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  earn. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  that  under 
Arthur  Osborn's  leadership  we  have  managed  and 
just  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  we  can  be  proud 
of.  And  I  know  we  will  continue  to  be  proud  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  in  his  continued 
leadership. 

Thank  you.  (Applause). 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON:  Any 
further  nominations?  Any  further  nominations? 
Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  I  move  that  all  nominations  be  closed. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON: 
Motion  made  that  all  nominations  be  closed.  Sec- 
onded. All  those  in  favor.  Opposed.  The  "aye's" 
have  it.  So  be  it.  (Rising  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  so  much.  I 
think  it's  appropriate  before  I  say  even  a  word  that 
this  convention  instruct  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
this  organization  to  cast  one  true  ballot  for  Arthur 
Osborn,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause) 

I  will  very  briefly,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  nomina- 
tions, just  offer  to  you  my  humble  thanks.  I  think 
that  I  have  tried  to  work  hard.  I  have  tried  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  worthy  of  your  respect.  I  think  we 
have  proven  a  lot  of  things  in  Massachusetts  that  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  following. 

One  example  and  one  example  only  is  that  the 
national  AFL-CIO  has  adopted  the  program  that  we 
used  in  the  issues  convention  to  be  their  program  for 
the  entire  United  States  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
for  the  national  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

There's  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  be  done.  1  think 
you've  given  me  a  clear  message.  I  will  work  harder 
than  1  have  before  and  I  solicit  your  help  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  working  people  in  Massachusetts  and  of 
the  United  States.  (Applause) 

We  now  have  open  for  nominations  the  position  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
I  recognize  Peter  diCicco,  president,  District  2,  IUE, 
on  the  floor  mike  to  my  left. 

BROTHER  di  C1CCO:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  for 
the  purposes  of  making  the  nomination  of  George 
Carpenter  for  re-election  to  the  position  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council. 

When  George  joined  in  the  last  two  years  to 
become  part  of  the  team  of  officers  to  address  the 
problems  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
the  first  challenge  was  that  of  financial  condition  of 
the  organization  and  its  internal  structure. 

Through  his  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
officers  they  were  able  to  address  that  problem  last 
year  in  convention  and  to  restructure  our  organiza- 
tion in  a  way  that  more  closely  responds  to  our  labor 
community  as  it  exists  in  the  state  now. 
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In  that  process  he  drew  many  others  than  just  the 
officers.  He  sought  the  opening  of  the  process  to  a 
large  number  of  officers,  delegates,  and  members, 
all  of  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts.  A  part  of  the 
reason  I  think  at  least  that  we  experienced  the  kind  of 
success  that  we  have  now. 

He  has  worked  diligently  over  the  last  two  years  in 
affiliating  those  that  have  not  been  affiliated  to  the 
point  where  we  have  approximately  an  additional 
40,000  additional  AFL-CIO  members  now  joining 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

I  believe  because  of  the  efforts  of  George  and  the 
others  that  labor  has  been  helped  in  both  its  strength 
and  with  its  visibility  here  in  Massachusetts  and  that 
we  have  begun  to  see  the  product  of  that  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  the  Democratic  Committee  here  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of  other  accomplish- 
ments. We  have  seen  it  in  solidarity  Day  III,  and  I 
think  more  importantly  in  Labor  Week  of  1982  when 
we  all  turned  up  in  large  numbers  to  demonstrate 
that  organized  labor  is  here  in  Massachusetts  and 
that  we  count  for  something. 

We  have  seen  the  development  links  between  the 
community  and  development  coalitions  with  other 
community  groups,  one  that  I  think  is  essential  for 
our  success.  We  have  seen  the  fruition  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  that  we  saw  back  at 
the  time  of  the  blizzard  of  1 978  when  when  we  sought 
to  get  unemployment  benefits  for  workers  who  had 
been  hurt  by  that  financially,  and  we  saw  it  come  into 
being  in  this  session. 

George  co-chairs  the  Committee  on  Mature  Indus- 
tries that's  recently  been  put  together  and  we  are 
expecting  to  see  a  reasonable  and  precise  plant  clos- 
ing legislation. 

And  as  Arthur  already  mentioned,  the  AFL-CIO 
is  keeping  close  watch  on  a  number  of  other  innova- 
tions that  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  is 
going  through  and  which  George  has  been  party  to.  I 
believe  George  is  serving  with  distinction  in  the  posi- 
tion that  he  holds,  that  he  has  been  a  major  part  of 
that  leadership,  that  as  he  has  served  our  union  and 
the  IUE,  he  has  served  the  Labor  Council  with 
energy,  he  has  worked  hard  for  it,  and  he's  proud  to 
be  part  of  the  unity  slate  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  proud  to  place  in  nomination 
George  Carpenter  for  re-election  to  the  position  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Mike  to  my  left. 

BROTHER  THOMAS  EVERS:  Iron  Workers 
Local  7,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Building 
Trades  Council.  I  rise  at  this  time  with  great  pleasure 
to  second  the  nomination  of  George  Carpenter, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  State  Labor  Council. 

For  me  to  stand  here  today  is  unreal  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  personally.  I  didn't  know  George  at  the 
last  election.  I've  known  him  over  the  last  two  years 
and  in  my  opinion  George  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing trade  unionists  that  this  state  has. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Are  there 
any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further 
nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  nomina- 
tions for  secretary-Treasurer  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Moved  and  seconded. 
All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.  (Applause)  Secretary-treasurer  will  cast 
one  true  ballot  for  George  Carpenter.  (Rising 
applause) 

George  said  Russ  was  only  kidding.  (Laughter) 
The  next  position  will  be  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  under  our  new  reorganization  will  repre- 


sent the  building  trades  in  Massachusetts.  And  I  will 
recognize  Jack  Taylor  from  Local  103,  IBEW. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  stand  before  this 
convention  and  place  into  nomination  the  name  of 
Tom  Evers,  a  trade  unionist  who  happens  to  work  as 
a  building  tradesman. 

It  gives  me  particular  pride  as  also  a  trade  unionist 
who  happens  to  be  affiliated  with  the  buildings  to 
mention  his  qualifications  and  mention  this  unity 
slate  and  what  our  rejuvenated  council  means  to  me 
as  a  trade  unionist. 

The  last  couple  of  years  we  have  come  so  far  just 
when  we  needed  it.  And  with  the  addition  of  Tom 
Evers  we  will  go  much  further.  We  have  seen  issues 
come  before  us  that  affect  not  only  us  as  we  used  to 
think  building  trades,  but  the  whole  trade  union 
movement. 

We  used  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  backbone  of 
our  trade  union  movement,  but  now  we  realize  with 
the  solidarity  trade  union  movement  we  are  all  in  this 
together  and  when  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  has 
a  problem  then  we  in  the  building  trades  and  other 
crafts  have  a  problem .  And  we  have  seen  this  come  to 
fruition  new  the  past  couple  of  years. 

I've  worked  with  Tommy  Evers  on  the  picket  line, 
I've  seen  him  in  action  there.  I'e  seen  him  in  action  in 
the  halls  of  the  state  legislature.  I've  seen  him  in 
action  when  it  comes  to  allocating  our  pension 
money  and  not  allowing  those  monies  to  be  used 
against  us. 

Every  time  I  see  him  in  action  I've  been  impressed 
with  him.  I  was  singularly  proud  when  he  asked  me  to 
nominate  him,  our  Local  103,  IBEW,  poud  for  that, 
and  proud  that  a  man  of  his  caliber  would  ask  me  to 
nominate  him. 

Just  recently  as  yesterday  Tommy  Evers  demon- 
strated what  he  means  to  this  ticket  and  what  he 
means  to  us  as  a  trade  union.  There  was  in  this  town  a 
party  scheduled  called  a  topping  off  ceremony.  It  is 
when  a  building  reaches  its  height,  the  iron  worker 
hauls  up  a  white  beam  and  a  party  commences.  At 
that  party  are  the  developers  with  their  manicured 
fingernails  and  their  three  piece  suits  and  you  have 
other  people  who  don't  work  with  their  hands 
present. 

At  that  topping  off  ceremony  it  was  found  that 
that  caterers  that  were  going  to  cater  that  affair  were 
non-union.  Our  brothers  and  sisters,  the  hotel  work- 
ers, had  a  picket  line  up.  The  dignitaries  were  waiting 
with  bated  breath  for  the  beam  to  arrive  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  the  Iron  Workers  and  Tommy  Evers 
said  no  way. 

And  I'm  proud  of  a  man  of  that  caliber. 
(Applause)  Now,  the  mayor,  the  outgoing  mayor, 
thank  God,  Mayor  White,  called  those  trade  union- 
ists stiffs  because  of  their  stand  for  the  waiters  and 
waitresses.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'm  God  damned 
proud  of  those  stiffs  and  I'm  proud  here  today  to 
place  into  nomination  the  name  of  a  great  trade 
unionist,  friend  of  mine,  Tommy  Evers,  trade  union- 
ist, Iron  Worker.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much, 
brother.  Bob  Haynes,  Local  7,  Iron  Workers. 

BROTHER  HAYNES:  Mr.  President,  my  name  is 
Robert  Haynes,  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  Iron 
Workers  Local  7,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Tom  Evers  for  second  vice 
president  of  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Tom's  credentials  are  legion.  A  listing  of  them  here 
would  only  be  repetitive  and  serve  to  give  an  indica- 
tion of  his  advanced  years. 

The  background  and  philosophy  of  a  man  allows 
us  to  discern  the  true  identity  and  intention  of  thai 
man.  Tom  is  a  product  of  working  class  parents  and  a 
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working  class  neighborhood  of  Boston.  He  has  expe- 
rienced the  range  of  emotions  and  the  range  of  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

He  has  been  received  in  the  houses  of  government 
and  of  labor.  For  all  of  his  years  of  experience  and 
acolades,  he  remains  undaunted  by  the  responsibility 
of  the  position  and  in  fact  welcomes  further  chal- 
lenges to  make  a  labor  movement  and  a  world 
around  us  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 

Tom's  truly  Charlestown,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
He's  down  to  earth,  unimpressed  by  titles,  a  no  holds 
barred  type  of  guy,  a  sensible  person.  With  his  hands 
out  to  help,  he  is  truly  the  defender  of  the  weak  and 
the  underprivileged.  Tom  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
immortal  injunction  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury 
to  all. 

His  sacrifice  in  his  support  of  unionism  makes 
Thomas  Evers  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Are  there 
any  further  nominations  for  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, building  trades?  Are  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions? Are  there  any  further  nominations?  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

A  VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Been  moved.  Seconded? 
All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote,  so 
ordered.  Congratulations  Tommy,  welcome  aboard. 
(Rising  applause)  If  there  are  no  objections,  the 
secretary-treasurer  will  cast  one  true  ballot  for  Tom 
Evers,  executive  vice  president. 

The  next  executive  vice  president  position  will  be 
that  for  the  public  employees.  I  recognize  at  the  mike 
to  my  right,  Brother  Joe  Faherty. 

BROTHER  FAHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates, 
I  proudly  nominate  a  strong  smart  trade  unionist  for 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  state  AFL-CIO 
and  a  member  of  the  unity  slate,  Joseph  Lydon. 

Brother  Lydon,  a  well  known  and  present  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  this  AFL-CIO  body,  is  also  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  largest  AFL-CIO 
union  in  Massachusetts,  the  50,000  member  Council 
93  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  known  as  AFSCME. 

As  the  executive  vice  president  of  Council  93, 
brother  Lydon  has  developed  a  statewide  political 
action  committee  that  has  brought  more  than  1,000 
local  union  leaders  face  to  face  with  the  legislative 
leaders  at  local,  state,  and  national  level  of 
government. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  energy  at  this  conven- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  I  nominate  a  trade 
unionist  who  is  literally  a  dynamo  of  energy,  a  trade 
unionist  who  has  stood  at  the  vanguard  of  his  own 
union  in  the  state  AFL-CIO,  Joseph  Lydon. 

Brother  Lydon  has  the  experience  and  the  commit- 
ment we  need  to  move  the  state  party  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  more  than  the  500,000  members  we  all 
represent.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother.  Sis- 
ter Terry  Murphy. 

SISTER  MURPHY:  President  of  Local  1178, 
AFSCME.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  Joseph 
Lydon  for  executive  vice  president.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

A  VOICE:  I  make  a  motion  that  nominations  for 
Executive  Vice  President  for  public  employees  sector 
be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother.  We 
have  a  motion.  Has  it  been  seconded?  Seconded.  All 


those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed.  It's  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  Secretary-treasurer  cast  one 
true  ballot  for  Joe  Lydon.  (Rising  applause) 

Next  nomination,  we  will  move  to  the  industrial 
sector,  Executive  Vice  President  for  the  industrial 
sector.  I  recognize  the  mike  to  my  left,  Brother  Joe 
Joyce. 

BROTHER  JOYCE:  Mr.  President,  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  place  into  nomination  the 
name  of  a  true  trade  unionist,  a  young  man  who  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  for  a  good  number  of 
years. 

For  me  to  illuminate  on  his  accomplishments 
would  be  counterproductive  because  I'm  sure  that 
the  people  in  the  industrial  sector  who  chose  as  their 
candidate  on  the  unity  slate  know  the  caliber  and  the 
intensity  and  the  dedication  of  the  trade  unions  of 
Richard  "Dick"  Heffernan,  president  and  business 
agent  for  the  IBEW  Telephone  Workers  2222. 

Dick  will  be  a  credit  to  the  trade  union  movement 
as  he  has  been  as  a  vice  president  and  president  of  his 
own  union,  a  dedicated  worker,  another  notch  in  the 
progressive  work  of  this  noble  body,  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO. 

I  offer  you  Dick  Heffernan  as  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  industrial  sector.  Thank  you. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother.  I 
now  recognize  mike  to  my  right,  Jim  Mulloney. 

BROTHER  MULLONEY:  Business  manager, 
Local  1505,  IBEW,  representing  workers  at  Ray- 
theon installation.  It's  a  distinct  honor  obviously  for 
me  to  get  up  and  second  the  nomination  of  Dick  Hef- 
fernan. Dick,  it's  easy  for  me  to  use  the  word  young, 
everybody  in  the  hall  is  younger  than  I  am,  but  Dick 
is  a  great  leader.  He's  coming  along,  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job. 

He's  always  been  exceptionally  good  to  his  mother, 
(laughter)  I'll  say  right  here  and  now  I  believe  Dick,  I 
believe,  if  elected,  Dick  will  rejuvenate  the  industrial 
union  department  of  this  state.  He's  going  to  make 
all  of  us  in  the  industrial  unions  very  proud  of  him. 

I'm  proud  of  him  right  now  on  behalf  of  all  the 
IBEW  leaders,  and  I  support  his  nomination. 

Thanks.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  body? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close  nominations. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Been  moved  to  close. 
Seconded.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 
Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Secretary- 
treasurer  will  cast  one  true  ballot  for  Dick  Hef- 
fernan, Executive  Vice  President  of  the  industrial 
sector.  He's  over  on  the  right.  (Rising  applause) 

We  will  now  go  to  the  district  vice  president  seats.  I 
don't  want  this  body  to  think  that  the  vice  presidents 
on  this  board  aren't  just  as  important  as  the  presi- 
dent or  any  executive  officer,  but  because  of  the 
numerous  positions  that  are  open,  I  would  ask  that 
we  do  not  have  seconds  on  these  positions,  that  we 
just  have  the  nominator. 

First  will  go  to  District  1.  We  will  hear  from  he 
nominator  Paul  M.  Fraser,  Carmen's  Union,  Local 
589. 

BROTHER  FRASER:  Mr.  President,  fellow  dele- 
gates, my  name  is  Paul  Fraser,  I  am  the  vice  president 
of  the  Boston  Carmen's  Union,  Local  589.  With 
honor,  I  would  like  to  present  the  name  of  Bernie 
Corbett  for  vice  president.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  name 
of  Bernie  Corbett,  Local  589,  put  into  nomination 
for  the  vice  president,  first  district.  Any  further  nom- 
inations? Any  further  nominations?  Any  further 
nominations?  What  is  your  pleasure? 

A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 
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PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Been  moved  they  be 
closed.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 
Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Congratula- 
tions, Bernie,  you  keep  on  doing  a  good  job  for  us. 
(Applause) 

Next  position  is  the  other  vice  president  from  Dis- 
trict 1 . 1  recognize  at  this  time  the  nominator,  George 
Carpenter,  mike  to  my  right. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  CARPENTER: 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  with  deep  pride  and 
my  privilege  this  evening  to  nominate  District  1  vice 
president  for  re-election  on  the  unity  slate,  vice  presi- 
dent Jimmy  Farmer. 

I  have  worked  with  Jimmy  Farmer  over  the  last 
two  years  and  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has  worked 
any  harder  to  give  workers  compensation  reform 
here  in  Massachusetts  among  everything  else  he 
does. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  place  the  name  of  James 
Farmer  as  District  1  vice  president.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  name  of 
Jim  Farmer.  Any  further  nominations?  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Moved  to  close.  Second. 
All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed.  May 
the  hard  working  Jimmy  Farmer  wave  his  hand  at  us. 
(Applause) 

The  next  position  is  in  District  2.  At  this  time  I  will 
recognize  brother  Richard  Post  from  the  Machinists 
Union. 

BROTHER  POST:  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination 
from  District  No.  2  for  re-election  Richard  Piccuito 
of  the  shipbuilders.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  All  in  favor 
say  "aye."  Opposed.  Jimmy  Piccuito,  where  are 
you?  (Applause) 

Next  I  recognize  Bill  Warren  for  the  mike  to  my  left 
for  the  other  position  in  District  2. 

BROTHER  WARREN:  Mr.  Chairman,  faithful 
leaders,  I  place  in  nomination  for  District  2  for  re- 
election Richard  E.  Post. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  Any  further 
nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Once  again,  cast  true  ballot  for  Dis- 
trict 2.  (Applause) 

The  next  post,  District  3,  recognize  Jim  Simmons 
from  the  CWA,  Local  1365. 

BROTHER  SIMMONS:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  rise  to  nominate  Danny  Beauregard, 
president  of  Local  1365,  president  of  CWA,  for  re- 
election to  vice  president  District  3  and  member  of 
the  unity  slate. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
You  have  heard  that.  Any  further  nominations  to 
that  post  in  District  3?  Any  further  nominations? 
Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  All  those  in 
favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Vote  and  so  ordered.  Cast 
one  ballot  for  that  position.  (Applause) 

Next  I  will  recognize,  a  rush  from  the  Resolutions 
Committee  brought  Ron  Malloy,  Local  201,  IUE. 

BROTHER  MALLOY:  I  rise  to  nominate  my  pres- 
ident, great  leader  over  20  years,  full  time  officer  of 


my  local  for  10  years,  and  past  vice  president  of  this 
organization  for  the  last  two,  I  urge  you  to  support 
vice  president  and  himself  a  member  and  supporter 
of  the  unity  slate,  Kevin  Mahar.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  nomi- 
nation. Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nom- 
inations? Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  All  those  in 
favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
(Applause) 

Move  to  District  4.  I  will  recognize  Dick  Hef- 
fernan,  IBEW,  LOCAL  2222. 

BROTHER  HEFFERNAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  rise  to  place  the  name  in  nomination  of 
Joseph  Faherty,  vice  president  of  District  4,  man  that 
I've  been  proud  to  serve  with  over  the  last  two  years 
on  the  Executive  Council,  dedicated  member  of  the 
unity  slate  and  a  man  well  deserving  of  the  post  that 
he  is  seeking. 

Thank  you. 
PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations?  Any  fur- 
ther nominations? 
A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Moven  and  seconded  to 
close.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  One  true 
ballot  be  cast. 

The  next  one  from  District  4,  I  recognize  John 
Murphy  from  Local  592. 

BROTHER  MURPHY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
place  in  nomination  as  vice  president  James  Nestor, 
District  4,  member  of  the  unity  slate.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  it  be  closed. 
PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  All  those  in 
favor  signify  by  saying  "aye."  Opposed.  Cast  one 
true  ballot  for  Jim  Nestor.  (Applause) 

Move  to  District  5,  recognize  at  this  time  Domenic 
DiPilato,  Steel  Workers  Local  3720. 

BROTHER  DI  PILATO:  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
delegates,  I  rise  to  place  the  name  of  William  J .  Foley 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  vice  president  from 
District  5.  Bill  Foley  is  currently  the  district  directory 
for  the  Steel  Workers  here  in  New  England.  He  com- 
mands respect  from  both  his  fellow  trade  unionists  in 
the  movement  and  the  legislatures  of  the  six  New 
England  states. 

I  am  highly  privileged  to  place  his  name  into  nomi- 
nation at  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  membership  served  by 
the  retiring  vice  president,  Ken  Mangan,  to  publicly 
thank  him  for  his  services  rendered  to  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  name  of  William 
Foley  of  District  5.  Any  further  nominations?  Any 
further  nominations?  Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  other  position  District  5,  I  will  recognize 
Ralph  Lemay,  RWDSU. 

BROTHER  LEMAY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  proudly 
stand  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Richard  W. 
LeBlanc,  the  present  president  of  the  Northern  Wor- 
cester County  Council.  I'm  sure  that  Dick,  knowing 
him  as  1  do,  will  be  proud  to  serve  with  and  for  the 
unity  slate.  (Applause). 

RESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations? 
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A  VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

District  6,  recognize  Ray  Jackson,  IUE,  255. 

BROTHER  JACKSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
nominate  Bruce  Ferin  of  the  unity  slate. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  Any  further 
nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Move  to  close.  Sec- 
onded. All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  (Applause) 

We  will  now  recognize  Michael  Tarallo,  22,  Labor- 
ers. I  have  a  card  here  saying  Mike  Tarallo  is  going  to 
place  into  nomination  Patrick  Mele  as  district  repre- 
sentative. In  lieu  of  —  okay,  I  have  Bruce  Ferin,  vice 
president  from  the  same  district. 

BROTHER  FERIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
place  the  name  of  Patrick  Mele  in  nomination  for 
District  6  vice  president,  member  of  the  unity  slate. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  nomi- 
nation. Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nom- 
inations? Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Move  to  close.  Sec- 
onded. All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  Cast  another  true  ballot  for  Pat 
Mele.  (Applause) 

Move  to  7,  Springfield  area,  I  will  recognize  at  this 
time  the  president  of  the  Springfield-Chicopee- 
Westfield,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  Council, 
Charles  Thompson. 

BROTHER  THOMPSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  ded- 
icated trade  unionist  who  has  served  his  local  union 
for  the  past  14  years  as  both  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent. He  has  served  as  a  vice  president  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Labor  Council  for  the  past  eight  years. 

We  were  pleased  two  years  ago  to  have  him  elected 
as  a  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
from  District  7.  It  is  again  my  pleasure  to  place  in 
nomination  the  name  of  Lawrence  A.  Cavanaugh,  a 
member  of  the  unity  slate,  for  re-election  as  vice  pres- 
ident from  District  7  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  Been  moved  to 
close.  Seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  now  recognize  Peter  Teel,  Local  201 ,  IUE. 

BROTHER  TEEL:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Brother  and  sister  delegates,  it  is  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  rise  to  nominate  Anthony  Fonseca, 
who  is  currently  a  vice  president  at  large,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  District  7  vice  president. 

Tony  is  a  long  time  trade  unionist.  He  is  president 
of  Local  206.  And  on  his  behalf  may  I  say  he  is  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  unity  slate.  Thank  you. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations?  Any  fur- 
ther nominations?  Move  to  close.  Seconded.  All 
those  in  favor  will  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote 
and  so  ordered. 

Now  move  south  to  District  8.  Recognize  Jim  Gaf- 
fney,  AFSCME  Local  1702. 

BROTHER  GAFFNEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
nominate  Brother  Gil  Ferreira,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  unity  slate  for  re-election  as  vice  president  of  Dis- 
trict 8.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations?  Any  fur- 
ther nominations?  Move  to  close.  Seconded.  All 


those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Cast  a  true  ballot 
for  the  candidate. 

Now  we  will  recognize  Sister  Zwerner. 

SISTER  ZWERNER:  I  take  great  pride  rising  to 
nominate  for  vice  president  of  District  8  a  man  active 
and  strong  member  of  the  unity  slate,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  Bedford-Cape  Cod  Labor 
Council  and  a  member  of  my  union,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  David  Lima. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations?  Any  fur- 
ther nominations?  Move  to  close.  Seconded.  All 
those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so 
ordered. 

Now  move  out  to  the  west,  District  9.  District  9, 1 
will  recognize  as  the  nominator  George  O'Brien. 

BROTHER  O'BRIEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gray 
hair  will  attest,  I've  been  attending  these  conventions 
for  a  number  of  years  and  consider  today  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  I've  had  since  attending  these 
conventions. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  a  sister  from  western  Massachusetts  who  has 
16  years  with  AFSCME,  who  I  feel  has  been  a  great 
contributor  to  the  unity  of  this  council  and  also  a 
great  promoter  of  women's  rights  through  this  Labor 
Council. 

It's  a  privilege  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Carol  Drew.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Carol 
Drew.  Any  other  nominations?  Any  other  nomina- 
tions? Any  other  nominations?  Move  to  close.  Sec- 
ond. All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Those  opposed.  A 
vote  and  so  ordered.  Cast  one  true  ballot  for  Carol. 
(Applause). 

Recognize  Robert  Murphy,  Plumbers,  fitters, 
Local  69. 

BROTHER  MURPHY:  I'd  like  to  say  Local  104, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  I  rise  to  nominate  for  re- 
election George  O'Brien  president  of  the 
Northhampton  Labor  Council,  the  endorsed  candi- 
date for  the  council,  32  year  member  of  the  IBEW 
and  a  fellow  who  contributes  the  political  savvy 
that's  necessary.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  O'Brien,  District  9.  Any  further 
nominations?  Any  further  nominations?  Any  fur- 
ther nominations?  What's  your  pleasure?  Move  to 
close.  Seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Before  we  move  into  the  at  large,  I  would  like  to 
go,  if  we  have  John  Murphy  from  UFCW,  Local  592 
in  the  hall,  we  would  move  to  the  woman  vice  presi- 
dent at  large. 

BROTHER  MURPHY:  I  rise  to  nominate  Mary 
Ann  Mango,  Local  371,  UFCW,  for  the  nomination 
woman  vice  president  at  large.  Mary  is  a  member  of 
the  unity  slate.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  Move  to  close. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Welcome 
aboard,  Mary  Ann.  (Applause). 

We  will  move  to  office  of  vice  president  at  large.  I 
will  recognize  Nate  Sandler  from  the  ILGWU,  Local 
383. 

BROTHER  SANDLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
delegate,  my  name  is  Nate  Sandler,  I'm  manager  of 
the  executive  board,  ILGWU.  I  rise  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation Brother  Ronald  Alman,  vice  president  and 
New  England  director  of  the  International  Ladies 
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Garment  Workers  Union,  to  run  as  vice  president  on 
the  unity  slate. 

He's  done  a  great  job  for  our  union  and  a  marvel- 
ous job  for  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  nomina- 
tion. Further  nominations?  Further  nominations? 
Further  nominations?  What  is  your  pleasure?  Move 
to  close.  All  those  in  favor.  Opposed.  Vote  and  so 
ordered. 

We  now  recognize  Lucy  Festa,  Local  26,  Hotel 
Restaurant  Workers. 

SISTER  FESTA:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, it's  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  nominate 
Domenic  Bozzotto  as  large  president  at  large  for  the 
State  Council.  A  few  years  ago  nobody  in  this  state 
knew  we  were  a  union .  A  couple  of  years  ago  nobody 
wanted  to  talk  to  us.  But  now  we  are  all  joining 
together. 

Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  further  nominations?  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? Any  further  nominations?  Move  to  close.  Sec- 
onded. All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  It's  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  Welcome  aboard,  Dom. 
(Applause). 

We  will  now  recognize  Michael  Buonanduci  from 
the  Machinists  1726. 

BROTHER  BUONANDUCI:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  nominate  for  vice  president  an  individ- 
ual who  has  worked  long  and  hard  for  organized 
labor,  both  in  the  Machinists  Union  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  With  our  leaders  like  George  Carpenter  and 
other  candidates  on  the  unity  states,  he  worked  to 
bring  this  body  to  the  20th  Century.  Together  they 
worked  to  make  labor  a  voice  to  be  heard. 

I  nominate  for  vice  president  at  large  Edward  F. 
Burke,  Jr. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  announce  the  chair  stands 
in  error  in  my  own  interpretation,  that  in  closing  the 
nominations  for  at  large,  it  should  wait  until  the  end 
until  all  are  nominated  and  if  there  are  no  objections, 
the  record  will  show  that  this  has  been  corrected. 

We  will  now  recognize  V.  Chuck  McDevitt,  United 
Auto  Workers  422,  Framingham. 

BROTHER  MC  DEVITT:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  my 
honor  and  privilege  today  to  come  before  this  AFL- 
CIO  after  returning  to  it  after  so  many  years  of 
absence  to  place  in  nomination  the  man  who  started 
as  committeeman,  and  moved  to  president  of  Local 
422,  and  now  is  director  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, Frank  Ceccaroni,  a  member  of  the  unity  slate, 
for  vice  president.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Chair  will  now  recognize  Mike  Botelho,  AFSCME. 

BROTHER  BOTELHO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  nomination  as  a  vice  president  at  large 
one  of  our  people  in  AFSCME  in  Massachusetts,  a 
real  fighter  for  public  employees,  a  lady  that  we  are 
all  proud  to  be  associated  with. 

She  is  now  currently  serving  on  your  board  and  it  is 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Linda  Chigas.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  recognize  Jim  Pignone. 

BROTHER  PIGNONE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
place  into  nomination  a  man  who  has  been  a  strong 
leader  for  us.  He's  taken  the  New  England  Joint 
Board  and  managed  to  turn  it  around  and  we  are 
going  forward  now.  He's  also  been  elected  interna- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers,  Edward  "Ed"  Clark  for  vice 
president  of  the  unity  slate.  (Applause). 


PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Edward  Clark  has  been  nominated.  Now  recognize 
John  Hogan,  painters,  District  35. 

BROTHER  CONNOLLY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
see  Mr.  Hogan  in  the  hall  right  now,  but  I'd  like  to 
stand  in  his  place  and  place  the  name  in  nomination 
for  vice  president  of  large  the  name  of  James 
Damery.  I'm  Jim  Connolly,  Iron  Workers  Local  7. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Name  of  James  Damery 
has  been  placed  into  nomination,  District  35,  Paint- 
ers. I  will  now  recognize  Walter  Ryan,  Operating 
Engineers. 

BROTHER  RYAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  think  it  only  appropriate  that  looking  at  that 
head  table  and^the  roster  of  wealth,  there  should  be 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  Jim  Loughlin,  Russ 
Campbell,  Joe  Lydon.  Of  course,  one  of  those  peo- 
ple without  whom  no  organization  can  long  survive. 
(Applause).  I  didn't  mean  to  embarrass  them.  And 
on  the  chairman's  right,  George  Carpenter  and  the 
lady  on  George's  right,  I'm  sorry,  I  do  not  know. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Phyllis  Gifford,  hard 
worker. 

BROTHER  RYAN:  So  much  for  Phyllis.  (Laugh- 
ter) It's  my  privilege  to  stand  here  in  the  face  of  this 
terrific  unity  slate  to  place  in  nomination  a  colleague 
of  mine  who  has  worked  with  me  in  Local  4  of  the 
Operating  Engineers  for  over  20  years.  He  served  in 
that  period  of  time  as  a  business  agent  of  that  local 
union,  of  which  I  am  the  business  manager,  and  he 
has  served  in  the  last  several  years  as  president  also. 

And  it  is  not  untypical  of  Charles  DeRosa  that  he 
should  be  on  the  unity  slate.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  place  in  nomination  for  vice  presi- 
dent at  large  on  the  unity  slate  the  name  of  Charles 
DeRosa.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
will  now  recognize  Peter  Whelton,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

BROTHER  WHELTON:  Mr.  President,  fellow 
delegates,  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a 
man  I  am  proud  to  have  known  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Teachers,  an  eight  year  vice  president  of  this  coun- 
cil, a  man  who  is  proud  to  be  on  the  unity  slate  who  I 
am  proud  to  place  in  nomination  for  vice  president  at 
large,  Paul  Devlin.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Paul  Devlin's  name  has  been  placed  in  nomination. 
I'll  now  recognize  from  the  Steel  Workers  Local  2936 
George  Durgal. 

BROTHER  DURGAL:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  I,  George  Durgal,  treasurer  of  Local 
2936,  Steel  Workers,  find  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  submit  to  nomination  for  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent at  large  a  former  union  president  and  a  current 
field  representative  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  a  loyal  and  dedicated  union  brother  for 
over  30  years,  none  other  than  William  Irvin,  who  I 
believe  in  my  warm  foolish  heart  to  be  a  great  asset 
for  the  unity  slate.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  We  will  now 
recognize  James  T.  Golden,  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
local  17. 

BROTHER  GOLDEN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I'd  like  to  at  this  time  place  in  nomination  an 
incumbent  vice  president  at  large,  Joe  Joyce,  repre- 
senting the  unity  slate,  who  if  anybody  in  this  room 
has  served  in  any  capacity  in  any  committee  served 
with  Joe  Joyce.  The  only  job  he  doesn't  find  time  for 
is  the  job  we  are  paying  him  to  do  in  Local  17. 
(Laughter) 
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We  are  still  proud  to  donate  his  services  to  this 
great  organization  and  I  place  the  name  of  Joe  Joyce 
in  nomination.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Name  of  Joe  Joyce  has 
been  placed  in  nomination.  Now  recognize  brother 
Bob  O'Toole  from  the  Pipefitters,  Local  537. 

BROTHER  O'TOOLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  pride  to 
place  the  name  of  Lawrence  Phil  Kerr  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  vice  president.  Phil  has  shown  great  leader- 
ship qualities  over  the  past  25  years.  I  know  he  will 
bring  that  same  type  of  dedication  and  leadership  to 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Phil  is  a  member  of  the  unity  slate.  Thank  you. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  recognize  Russell  Paul  Campbell,  Pipefitters. 

BROTHER  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman, 
brother  and  sister  delegates,  I'm  a  Pipefitters  retiree 
and  I'll  be  a  member  after  the  election  of  a  large  cast 
of  retirees  of  the  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  With 
great  pride,  Mr.  Chairman  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  Herb  Olivierre  said,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  our 
leader  Arthur  Osborn,  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  and 
place  in  nomination  Donald  Leahy,  president  of 
1505,  IBEW,  where  our  present  president  came  from. 
Maybe  Leahy  will  replace  you,  Arthur.  (Laughter) 

One  thing  about  Donald,  he's  a  member  of  our 
unity  slate,  hard  working  guy,  has  a  place  over  in 
back  of  the  hotel  named  Don's  Place.  If  you're  there 
early,  you  can  sit  in  the  window.  If  you're  late,  you 
have  to  sit  alongside  the  brick  wall. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  rise  to  place  the  name  of  Don 
Leahy  to  be  a  vice  president  to  sit  on  this  board  to 
represent  the  State  of  Massachusetts  along  with  1505 
of  the  IBEW.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Name  of  Donald  Leahy.  At  the  request  of  a  candi- 
date, we  are  going  to  go  a  little  out  of  turn  if  there's 
no  objection  and  take  his  nomination  last.  We  will 
continue  on  now  and  go  and  recognize  Joseph 
Faherty. 

BROTHER  FAHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  I  rise  to  nominate  for  the  position  of  vice 
president  at  large  the  executive  director  of  Local  285, 
Service  Employees  International  Union,  represent- 
ing 9,500  public  sector  workers  and  public  and  pri- 
vate health  care  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

She  is  active  not  only  in  her  own  Local  and  interna- 
tional union,  but  in  Other  labor  forums  such  as  the 
Labor  Guild  and  the  Women's  Caucus  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  and  the  Massachusetts  Solidarity 
Day  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  place  the  name  of 
Nancy  Mills  for  vice  president  at  large  who  is  also  a 
Tiember  of  the  unity  slate.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
will  now  recognize  Joe  Irvin,  steel  workers,  Local 
3746. 

BROTHER  IRVIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  nomi- 
nate a  man  who  is  no  stranger  to  this  convention, 
being  around  for  the  last  decade  or  so.  I  rise  to  nomi- 
nate Mike  Mullane  of  the  Fire  Fighters  Local  718,  a 
former  vice  president,  a  great  labor  leader,  and  a 
great  guy.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Name  of 
Mike  Mullane  is  nominated.  I  now  recognize  Charles 
"Chuck"  Raso,  Bricklayers,  Local  3. 

BROTHER  RASO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  to 
place  the  name  in  nomination  of  Barney  Walsh  for 
vice  president  of  the  council.  Barney  is  the  business 
manager  of  your  your  Carpenters  Local  67,  also 
president  of  the  District  Council  of  Carpenters,  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Building  Trades. 


Finally,  Barney  worked  tirelessly  as  chairman  of 
the  pension  foundation  for  investments  which  uses 
our  pension  money  for  our  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  him  an  asset  to  this 
council.  I  place  his  name  in  nomination.  Thank  you. 
(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Barney  Walsh's  name  is 
in  nomination.  Juliette  Campbell. 

SISTER  CAMPBELL:  ILGWU.  I'd  like  to  place 
in  nomination  proudly  Paul  Winslow,  manager  of 
the  Springfield  ILGWU  as  a  member  of  the  unity 
slate.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Paul  Winslow.  At  the  request  of  Brother  George 
McGrimley,  whereas  all  the  other  nominated  candi- 
dates were  on  the  union  slate,  George  asked  we  go  a 
little  bit  out  of  alphabetical  order  and  we  recognize 
George  McGrimley  being  nominated  by  himself. 

BROTHER  MC  GRIMLEY:  You've  been  all  wait- 
ing for  me,  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  congratulations. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburgh  Address  took  a  fraction  over 
two  minutes  and  his  words  will  live  ad  infinitum.  I 
wish  I  was  blessed  with  a  similar  brain.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  my  message: 

Diversity  is  America's  gift  which  is  the  right  of  any- 
body to  participate.  In-breeding  is  dangerous  and  a 
self-destructive  mechanism  in  any  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Or  even  in  raising  livestock  that  I  do.  As  the  end 
result,  the  animal  will  be  deformed,  hyper,  or  have  a 
low  tolerance  to  disease. 

If  by  a  fluke  I  ever  became  a  member  of  the  inner 
sanctum,  I  would  opt  for  the  following.  No.  1,  an 
American  Labor  Party,  long  overdue.  (Applause) 
No.  2.  The  secret  ballot,  an  American  voting  tradi- 
tion. No.  3,  our  state  convention  to  be  held  one  day 
per  year  in  the  Merrimack  Valley,  the  Berkshires,  the 
Cape,  or  in  mother  Boston. 

I  can't  win  as  a  candidate  and  I  know  it.  But  I  want 
to  give  unionists  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  be  con- 
testants for  the  day  America  might  be  we  might  have 
Lech  Walesas  who  today  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  (Applause) 

In  conclusion,  as  the  only  candidate  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  for  soli- 
darity reasons,  I  regrettably  withdraw  my  name  from 
contention,  (Applause)  as  the  expense  would  be 
astronomical  to  eliminate  me  and  I  don't  want  to  put 
you  to  that  expense.  (Laughter  and  applause). 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother.  Are 
there  any  further  nominations?  Are  there  any  further 
nominations?  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

A  VOICE:  I  make  a  motion  that  nominations  be 
closed. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Motion  been  put  on  the 
floor  that  all  nominations  be  closed.  Seconded?  All 
those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed.  It's  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  There  is  unity  in  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  The  whole  country  will  hear  of  this.  (Ris- 
ing applause)  Let's  hear  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hear  this  one.  (Applause) 

There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Election  Commit- 
tee and  the  secretary-treasurer  will  cast  a  true  ballot 
for  all  the  candidates  at  large.  We  congratulate  all  of 
them. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  recognition  of  this  body, 
which  is  a  tribute  in  itself,  we  have  four  visitors  from 
the  Swedish  trade  union  movement,  six,  excuse  me. 
They  are  here  as  a  guest  of  AFSCME  and  I'm  going 
to  turn  the  chair  over  to  Joe  Lydon  to  introduce 
them.  I  want  you  to  give  them  a  warm  welcome.  They 
are  here  down  in  front  of  us  and  I  ask  them  to  rise. 
And  then  hold  for  one  more  minute,  we  have  a  spe- 
cial prize.  ■ 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON: 
Before  we  start,  I'd  like  a  motion  made  to  reless  the 
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election  committee.  All  in  favor.  Opposed.  It's  a 
vote. 

These  people  here  to  my  right  are  public  employees 
from  the  Local  government  of  Sweden .  It 's  known  as 
SKTF.  They  have  been  here  since  September  23.  The 
vice  president  is  Ulla-Britta  Platin,  vice  president. 
(Applause)  Arne  Gustasson,  vice  president. 
(Applause)  This  is  pretty  good  for  a  guy  born  in  Ire- 
land. (Laughter)  Bengt  Stenqvist,  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  (Applause)  Clara  Lindbergh, 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  (Applause)  Ste- 
fan von  Baumgarten,  the  director  of  the  interna- 
tional department.  (Applause)  And  I  believe  he's 
accompanied  by  his  lovely  wife.  (Applause) 

And  thank  you  very  much.  As  I  say  again,  we  wel- 
come them  here  to  the  United  States  and  I  hope  our 
next  convention  will  be  in  Sweden.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  have  with  us  a  trade 
unionist  who  we  all  know,  the  people  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  especially  know.  He  was  released  to 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  last  year  for  a  special 
project.  Again  this  year  for  Solidarity  No.  Ill,  Nello 
Acardi  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  hard  working 
trade  unionists  I  know. 

In  the  middle  of  Solidarity  III,  while  also  running 
the  watch  dog  committee  on  Representative  Barney 
Frank,  great  influence  on  Representative  Frank,  fel- 
low tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  them  to 
come  in  the  other  room,  working  every  single  day 
and  weekends,  Arthur,  he  says,  if  I'm  not  in  tomor- 
row, I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  got  a  problem,  I 
may  have  to  undergo  open  heart  surgery,  they  think 
there's  a  blockage. 

The  next  day  he  did  not  come  in.  He  underwent 
open  heart  surgery.  He  called  us  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
of  surgery  to  see  how  things  were  going  on  the 
parade.  He's  here  today.  I  want  you  to  stand  up  for 
Nello.  (Rising  applause) 

I  think  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  still  meeting. 
I  was  hoping  to  get  some  of  the  resolutions  out  of  the 
way.  We  will  run  through  them  tomorrow.  Are  there 
any  further  reports  at  this  time?  If  not,  with  your 
permission  on  this  great  and  glorious  day  for  this 
person,  I  will  accept  a  motion  to  adjourn  until 
tomorrow  morning.  Seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  All  those  opposed.  It's  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
Go  in  peace. 

(The  convention  was  recessed  at  3:20  p.m.,  to  be 
resumed  at  10:00  a.m.,  the  following  day) 

(The  adjourned  session  of  the  26th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  was 
held  in  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Thursday,  October  6,  1983,  commencing  at 
10  AM,  Brother  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  of  the 
Council  presiding.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  this  Thurs- 
day morning  session  of  the  26th  Annual  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  Council  Convention  open  for  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

We  have  had  a  great  convention  so  far,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  remain  attentive  and  give  your  thoughts 
to  what  is  brought  before  you.  It  will  be  a  heavy  day 
for  speaking  and  also  for  resolutions.  The  Resolu- 
tion Committee  is  meeting  at  10  o'clock  at  room  410. 
All  vice  presidents  that  were  elected  yesterday  will  be 
sworn  in  immediately  following  this  morning's  ses- 
sion on  the  stage. 

Originally  we  had  invited  Cardinal  Medeiros  to 
bring  a  message  to  you  and  also  our  opening  prayer; 
however,  God  had  other  plans  for  him  and  he  has 
called  him  home.  In  his  place  we  have  the  present 
administrator  of  the  Archdiocese  here  in  Boston, 
Bishop  Thomas  Dailey;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
those  that  know  Bishop  Dailey  can  guarantee  that  his 


thoughts  along  the  lines  of  social  justice  and  the  sup- 
port for  the  labor  movement  are  the  same  as  Cardi- 
nal Medeiros'. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Bishop 
Dailey  to  bring  to  you  some  of  his  thoughts  about 
today's  present  problems  and  also  for  our  invocation 
prayer. 

Bishop  Dailey.  (Applause.) 

BISHOP  THOMAS  V.  DAILEY:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  congratulate  you,  the  officers  of  the 
AFL-CIO  for  the  convention  and  on  your  recent 
election  and  your  unanimous  election.  That  itself 
sends  a  message  to  society  and  to  our  local  commu- 
nity. It's  a  good  message,  solidarity  and  unity.  And 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  rejoice  with  you  over 
the  nomination  of  Walesa  for  the  Noble  Peace  Prize 
as  he  has  relied  on  the  Catholic  Church  for  support  in 
the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  human  rights. 

I  come  to  you  this  morning  for  the  same  support  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  their  invitation  to 
address  you  today. 

As  has  been  explained  already,  Cardinal  Medeiros 
was  scheduled  to  deliver  these  remarks  to  your  con- 
vention. In  the  last  days  of  his  illness  he  worked  on 
this  task  eager  as  he  was  to  share  with  you  his  vision 
of  productive  human  labor  in  a  just  and  peaceful 
society.  My  words  this  morning  are  my  own,  but  I  am 
confident  that  they  are  faithful  to  the  substance  and 
the  spirit  of  what  His  Eminence  wished  to  say  to  you. 

From  his  harsh  experience  as  a  laborer  in  the  mills 
of  Fall  River  to  his  support  of  the  Farm  Worker 
Movement  in  South  Texas  to  his  pains-taking  efforts 
as  Archbishop  of  Boston  to  promote  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice in  the  work  place  Cardinal  Medeiros  knew  the 
real  world  of  working  people  and  believed  that  orga- 
nized labor  had  an  essential  role  to  play  in  building  a 
just  society.  The  labor  movement  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  tireless  champion  in  his  untimely  death. 

There  were  I  think  two  principal  sources  for  the 
late  Cardinal's  intense  convictions  about  the  vital 
place  of  organized  labor  in  today's  world.  First,  there 
was  his  own  introduction  as  a  teenage  immigrant  to 
the  American  work  experience  where  there  were  few 
protections  of  law  and  exploitation  was  the  common 
lot  of  the  mill  workers.  These  are  the  words  of  Pope 
Paul  John  the  Second  to  a  group  of  Italian  factory 
men.  "I  know  what  it  means  to  work  in  a  factory  for 
all  those  hours  of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  week,  all 
the  weeks  of  the  year.  I  lived  and  learned  this  in  my 
own  body.  I  did  not  learn  it  from  books." 

The  second  source  of  the  late  Cardinal's  convic- 
tions were  labor  matters  were  the  social  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  especially  as  this  was  expressed 
over  the  past  100  years  in  the  great  encyclical  letters 
of  the  Pope  and  social  teaching  of  the  American 
Bishops.  Of  special  import  to  the  Cardinal  in  recent 
years  was  the  encyclical  letter  and  subject  of  human 
work  by  Pope  John  Paul  the  Second.  My  remarks 
today  are  rooted  in  the  Catholic  tradition  of  social 
teaching  and  attempts  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
situation  of  workers  in  our  nation  and  especially  in 
our  local  community  today. 

The  true  nature  and  dignity  of  human  work,  its 
place  in  a  just  and  peaceful  work  place,  and  safe- 
guards which  society  must  establish  to  protect  work- 
ers, these  are  the  constant  themes  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  in  modern  times.  100  years  ago  in  the  face  of 
social  strife  over  unjust  working  conditions  triggered 
by  abuses  of  the  industrial  revolution  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Pope  called  on  all  people,  owners, 
workers  and  government  officials  to  grasp  the  real 
nature  of  the  new  world  which  was  being  born 
around  them,  promote  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all 
workers  and  enforce  the  legal  and  social  structures 
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which  would  end  abuses  and  promote  justice. 

50  years  later  in  the  midst  of  worldwide  depression 
and  in  the  shadow  of  fascist  and  communist  totality 
Pope  Pious  the  11th  called  the  world  to  help  in  a 
cooperative  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  just  wages  and 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  unions. 

Today  the  question  of  justice  for  working  people 
throughout  the  world  is  impelled  by  a  new  urgency 
and  troubled  by  new  dangers.  You  and  I  have  lived  in 
a  time  of  unprecedented  developments,  the  wide 
spread  use  of  automation,  the  increased  cost  of 
energy  and  raw  materials,  our  awareness  of  the  fra- 
gility of  nature  and  the  dangers  of  pollution  to  the 
environment,  the  emergence  of  people  in  developing 
countries  after  centuries  of  subjection  defending 
their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  these 
developments  require  the  reform  of  structures, 
social,  economic  and  political  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  makes  the  search  for 
reforms  all  the  more  urgent.  The  central  lesson  of 
our  age  is  clear;  if  we  want  peace  then  we  must  use  all 
our  strength  and  skill  to  create  a  just  world. 

Pope  John  Paul  the  Second  in  his  1981  encyclical 
letter  on  human  work  gave  a  new  and  very  personal 
expression  to  this  age  old  truth;  namely  that  we  are 
called  to  live  justly  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  and 
to  work  in  human  solidarity  to  build  a  world  of 
peace.  Drawing  on  his  own  experience  of  World  War 
II  in  Poland,  the  horrors  of  totalitarian  oppression 
and  the  exploitation  of  working  people  the  Pope 
challenged  menand  women  of  today  to  recognize  the 
dignity  of  all  human  labor  and  to  work  together  to 
build  a  social,  economic,  and  political  structure 
which  is  essential  for  people. 

Do  you  and  I  have  the  wisdom,  courage  and  gener- 
osity to  meet  this  challenge  in  1983?  What  for  exam- 
ple is  our  sense  of  worth,  truth  nature  and  dignity? 
Far  from  being  abstract  questions  of  philosophy  our 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the  workers' 
dignity  and  sense  of  self-worth  influences  our  action 
for  justice  in  the  social  economic,  and  political  are- 
nas. Work  is  fundamental  to  our  humanity.  That  is 
why  the  human  laborer  is  the  center  of  attention  for 
Catholic  social  teaching.  We  become  the  men  and 
women  that  God  calls  us  to  be  in  and  through  our 
work.  Men  and  women  are  commanded  by  God  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  in  carrying  out  this  mandate 
that  is  by  working  we  reflect  the  action  of  the  creator 
of  the  universe.  Conscious  and  free  we  must  under- 
stand and  act  in  a  fully  human  way,  and  in  doing  so 
we  realize  our  humanity  and  fulfill  our  call  to  be 
persons. 

If  we  accept  this  exalted  vision  of  labor  as  basic  to 
our  humanity,  logic  forces  us  to  ask  hard  questions  of 
ourselves.  Do  we  really  value  the  dignity  of  our  work 
and  that  of  others  as  we  should?  What  is  our  attitude 
towards  manual  labor,  toward  teaching  and  intellec- 
tual work  of  all  kinds,  toward  the  work  of  home- 
makers?  We  should  not  minimize  the  challenge.  It  is 
easy  to  say  and  be  indifferent  and  what  is  much  worse 
contemptuous  toward  the  work  of  others.  Thus  we 
divide  workers  who  should  be  united  in  the  pursuit  of 
human  progress  and  rob  the  search  for  justice  in  the 
work  place  of  much  of  his  moral  power,  but  the  Cath- 
olic Church  rooted  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
became  one  of  us  and  did  manual  work  at  a  carpen- 
ter's bench.  These  are  vital  issues  of  social  justice. 

This  gospel  of  work,  this  high  value  given  to  our 
labor  brings  us  to  the  realization  that  the  value  of 
human  work  is  not  measured  by  the  kind  of  work  but 
rather  by  the  fact  that  one  who  performs  it  is  a  per- 
son; and  the  ethical  conclusion  follows  that  while  we 
are  all  destined  to  work,  work  is  for  us  and  not  we  for 
work. 


The  purpose  of  work  is  for  the  human  person,  for 
his  or  her  human  development  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  people.  Work  s  dignity  flows  from  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  who  carries  it  out  no  matter 
how  menial  society  considers  the  work  to  be.  Are  we 
going  to  face  up  to  what  is  implied  here?  Such  human 
work  can  never  be  considered  merchandise  that 
workers  sell  to  employers.  Yet,  isn't  this  the  underly- 
ing assumption  of  too  many  people? 

By  the  feebleness  of  our  protests  to  such  twisted 
notions  of  worth  and  work  have  we  not  contributed 
to  an  inversion  of  value?  Rhetoric  on  labor  day  has 
its  ways,  but  courage  and  steadfastness  in  combating 
such  errors  is  the  essential  thing.  When  negotiating 
labor  contracts  do  we  ever  accept  these  twisted  values 
even  implicitly?  Right  thinking  and  social  ethics  are 
the  principal  priorities  of  labor  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  All  the  capital  in  the  world  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  sophisticated  all  comes  from 
human  work.  Everything  that  is  at  the  surface  of 
work,  machines  and  factories,  computers,  every- 
thing is  the  result  of  human  work.  All  must  be  at  the 
service  of  human  beings,  not  the  other  way  around. 
People  have  something  over  things,  labor  primacy 
over  capital. 

Our  efforts  to  build  just  structures  and  to  protect 
the  work  place  from  oppressive  practices  must  be 
based  on  these  fundamental  principles  or  they  will 
fail.  In  an  age  that's  dazzled  by  technological  break- 
throughs and  preceded  by  runaway  consumerism  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  preserving 
these  ethical  principles  nor  the  difficulty  of  finding 
their  practical  expression  today. 

From  the  nature  of  work  flow  rights  and  duties. 
First  in  the  order  of  logic  and  importance  is  the  right 
to  a  job.  In  view  of  the  central  importance  of  work  in 
human  development  and  progress  unemployment  is 
always  an  evil.  Massive  unemployment  such  as  we 
experience  today  in  many  parts  of  this  world  and  in 
our  own  country  is  a  social  disaster.  You  know  the 
difficulties  of  workers  who  must  cope  with  layoffs 
and  dislocation.  Consider  too  the  young  people 
walking  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  some  of 
whom  will  never  hold  a  decent  job.  They  never  will, 
that  is,  if  we  accept  the  unacceptable  and  intolerable 
massive  unemployment  as  a  necessary  part  of  current 
economic  planning  and  public  policy. 

I  bring  no  simple  solution  to  this  devilish  world. 
What  I  do  bring  to  you  is  the  Church's  moral  analysis 
of  this  public  evil  and  the  promise  that  religious  lead- 
ers will  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  issue  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  social  concern. 

I  would  add  these  two  notes  based  on  the  ethical 
principle:  First,  we  must  never  accept  the  kind  of 
unemployment  we  see  today  as  inevitable.  As  Cardi- 
nal Berdine  of  Chicago  stated,  "Perhaps  the  most 
frightening  aspect  of  high  unemployment  is  that  we 
seem  to  be  getting  used  to  it  and  seem  to  have  con- 
cluded that  there  isn't  much  we  can  do  about  it.  Such 
thinking  is  totally  unacceptable  in  light  of  the 
Church's  teachings  on  economic  justice."  We  must 
fight  this  through  labor  contract  negotiations,  public 
policy  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels  and  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  workers.  Again, 
imagination,  courage  are  called  for  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Secondly,  this  problem  of  unemployment  illus- 
trates the  wisdom  of  Pope  John  Paul  the  Second's 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  indirect  employers  in  today's 
world  in  addition  to  the  direct  employers.  There  are 
many  indirect  employers  who  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
socio-economic  system  and  who  substantially  influ- 
ence the  situation  of  the  laborer  in  the  work  place. 
First  of  these  indirect  employers  is  the  state  which  is 
responsible  for  a  just  labor  policy  and  one  in  which 
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workers'  rights  are  protected  and  also  for  a  rational 
and  equitable  economic  policy.  Other  public  and 
semi-public  persons  and  organizations  and  institu- 
tions play  a  part  and  place  in  promoting  social  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  thus  can  be  considered  indirect 
employers  of  the  workers.  Public  officials  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dispute  policies  which  do  not  insure 
employment  and  promote  national  and  even  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  combat  unemployment. 

Not  enough  pressure  it  seems  is  placed  on  these 
decision  makers  through  the  political  process  and 
through  community  education  and  consciousness 
raising.  We  must  speak  the  truth  to  do  what  is  just 
and  never  accept  social  evil  as  inevitable. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  plea  for  your  continued 
participation  as  men  and  women  of  organized  labor 
in  the  implementation  of  these  basic  principles  of  jus- 
tice which  I  have  presented  to  you.  American  labor 
has  a  long  and  honorable  history  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  social  and  economic  justice. 

The  great  labor  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  50 
years  ago  faced  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles 
as  they  battled  for  the  basic  rights  of  workers.  We  are 
all  in  the  debt  of  these  pioneers.  Their  strength,  their 
fortitude  were  forged  in  solidarity  with  fellow  work- 
ers throughout  the  world,  and  all  of  us  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries today.  I  am  confident  that  labor  people  today 
are  equally  courageous  and  imaginative  and  stead- 
fast in  their  work  for  justice. 

May  God  be  with  you  as  you  seek  the  practical 
ways  to  do  the  work  of  justice  and  people  and  may 
the  gracious  care  of  The  Lord  our  God  be  ours,  pros- 
per the  work  of  our  hands  for  us,  prosper  the  work  of 
our  hands. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  might  be  able  to  say  a  man  is 
never  so  tall  as  when  he  kneels  before  God,  never 
more  dependable  than  when  he  depends  upon  God, 
never  so  strong  as  when  he  draws  upon  God's 
strength,  never  so  wise  as  when  in  his  lack  of  wisdom 
he  seek  divine  guidance.  Truly  the  man  who  must 
both  rely  on  God  will  be  the  most  reliable  of  men. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  might  realize  the  things  that 
will  destroy  us  are  politics  without  principle,  pleasure 
without  conscience,  wealth  without  work,  knowl- 
edge without  character,  business  without  morality, 
science  without  humanity,  and  worship  without  sac- 
rifice. Help  us  Lord  to  take  time  to  work,  it  is  the 
price  of  success;  take  time  to  think,  it  is  the  source  of 
power;  take  time  to  play,  it  is  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth;  take  time  to  read,  it  is  the  foundation  of  wis- 
dom; take  time  to  be  friendly,  it  is  the  road  to  happi- 
ness; take  time  to  dream,  it  is  hitching  your  wagon  to 
a  star;  take  time  to  love  and  be  loved,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Gods;  take  time  to  look  around,  the  day  is 
too  short  to  be  selfish;  take  time  to  laugh,  it  is  the 
music  of  the  soul.  Lord  help  us  we  pray.  Amen. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Let  there  be  light. 
(Applause.)  Sorry  about  the  lighting  problem. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  have  a  banquet 
tonight,  a  great  show  attached  to  it  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  good  attendance.  It's  been  a  high  spot 
of  the  conventions  over  the  years,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  there  tonight.  The  banquet  is  at 
7:30. 

I  would  like  Chairpersons  Phinney  and  Barry 
from  the  Constitution  Committee  to  come  over  to 
my  right  in  the  corner.  I  want  to  talk  to  them  in  the 
corner. 

This  is  a  great  crowd  after  the  climactic  events  of 
yesterday.  I  thought  maybe  the  attendance  would  be 
a  little  bit  light  this  morning,  and  I  would  imagine  the 
reason  for  it  probably  is  because  you've  looked  at  the 
agenda  and  seen  Frank  Bellotti's  name  there.  He  has 
always  been  an  exciting  speaker,  and  with  a  friend- 


ship that' he  has  carried  with  him  no  matter  where  he 
goes  over  the  years  I  would  see  why  people  would 
want  to  be  with  Frank  Bellotti  this  morning.  Frank  is 
in  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  as  a  constitutional  officer 
of  the  state  that  can  be.  Whenever  Frank  Bellotti 
takes  a  stand  he  has  to  be  right.  He  has  to  be  techni- 
cally right  on  the  line.  However,  somehow  he  man- 
ages when  he  takes  his  stands  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  working  class  from  whence  he  came. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  people  that  has  ever 
been  in  public  office.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to 
have  small  entourages  of  labor  leaders  come  to  him 
every  four  years  and  say,  "What  about  it,  Frank? 
How  about  this  time?"  Frank  has  set  his  own  course. 
He  has  been  a  big  help  to  labor.  He  is  with  us  when- 
ever we  need  him.  He's  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  us; 
he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  for  us. 

He  is  a  friend  that  wc  need  and  that  we  want  to 
keep  close,  and  it's  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  bring 
to  the  microphone  our  dear  friend  Attorney  General 
Frank  Bellotti.  (Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FRANK  BELLOTTI: 
Who  said  I'm  getting  old?  Joe,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  get  these  in  Florida  for  eight  bucks  a  pair. 
(Laughter.) 

You  know,  there  is  a  very  famous  book  called 
"Labor's  Untold  Story."  It's  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women.  Today  we  are  witness- 
ing a  new  version  of  labor's  untold  story  and 
organized  efforts  to  push  labor  back  to  destroy  the 
hard  fought  for  balance  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  this  country.  As  a  member  of  a  union  family 
I've  watched  it  closely,  but  is  has  gone  largely  unrec- 
ognized and  unanalyzed  by  the  public  and  by  the 
press,  an  effort  by  business  to  take  away  benefits  and 
rights  that  the  labor  movement  has  struggled  for 
years  to  obtain  for  its  members. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  these  examples.  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  this  illustrates  a  story  of  labor  that  is 
being  very  carefully  written  today.  First  Continental 
filed  for  a  protection  from  its  creditors  and  reorgani- 
zation under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Laws;  then  they 
laid  off  12,000  employees.  Finally  they  hired  back 
4,200  at  half  their  former  salaries  and  substantially 
and  effectively  changed  their  collectively  bargained 
for  rights  and  their  working  conditions. 

The  rationale  for  this  total  abrogation  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  was  simply  once  they 
filed  for  protection  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Laws  they  did  not  have  to  any  longer  abide  by  collec- 
tively bargained  contracts.  They  were  in  a  sense 
fighting  protection  from  a  long,  long  history  of  labor 
relations  principles  that  protect  the  working  person. 
They  walked  away  from  their  union  and  asked  the 
union  to  keep  flying  airplanes  and  keep  working.  Did 
they  offer  to  share  the  profits  and  the  power  after 
reorganization  of  the  business?  No,  they  did  not. 
They  only  share  the  pain,  the  adversity,  but  not  the 
profits. 

Another  classic  example  is  Eastern  Airlines.  They 
demanded  that  the  union  organized  workers  agree  to 
a  1 5  percent  pay  cut  by  October  1 2  under  the  threat  of 
bankruptcy,  but  they  did  not  say  that  when  they  were 
on  their  feet,  when  they  were  strong  again,  when  they 
had  economic  power  that  the  workers  would  share  in 
the  profits.  If  you  watched  television  as  I  did  you  saw 
the  president,  Chairman  of  the  Board  walking  and 
telling  them  about  that  15  percent  cut  and  all  those 
people  smiling.  Do  you  really  believe  that? 

Another  example  very  locally  is  the  Columbia 
Meat  Packing  Company,  Local  592  of  the  United 
Farm  and  Commercial  Workers.  Men  and  women 
labored  for  30  years  at  hard  jobs  and  got  in  return  a 
solid  union  wage,  but  Columbia  was  sold  and  all  of 
the  union  workers  laid  off.  Then  Columbia  reopened 
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with  new  employees  doing  the  same  work  but  no 
union  wage,  no  union  shop.  In  the  layoff  at  Colum- 
bia the  workers  were  treated  like  moving  parts  in  a 
machine  that  can  be  replaced  by  cheaper  models. 

Who  speaks  for  these  workers  who  built  the  com- 
pany with  their  sweat  and  pain,  who  spoke  for  them 
when  the  plant  was  sold?  We  should.  You  and  I 
should  be  speaking  in  a  way  that  people  will  under- 
stand very  simply,  very  clearly,  very  forcefully  and 
very  concisely. 

Today  our  nation  is  experiencing  the  highest  level 
of  unemployment  since  World  War  II.  Old  industries 
have  been  weakened  and  destroyed.  One  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  live  below  the  poverty.  We  hear 
about  the  economy,  how  bad  it  is  for  business,  how 
much  business  needs  protection  from  labor  wage 
contracts,  from  the  older  worker  who  wants  to  con- 
tinue in  jobs  after  the  age  of  60  or  65 — and  I  agree 
simply  for  this  reason,  because  I'm  60  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  removed  from  my  job — from  affirmative 
action  guidelines  that  protect  women  and  minorities. 

We  need  an  economic  policy  that  balances  the 
interests  of  labor  and  management.  Only  with  that 
kind  of  balance  will  we  have  a  sense  of  trust  and 
respect  for  the  laws  that  will  allow  labor  to  stand 
beside  management  to  work  for  a  strengthened  econ- 
omy that  shares  jobs  and  justice  for  citizens  and  for 
our  citizens. 

We  stand  in  a  very,  very  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  union  movement,  a  time  when  the  whole  con- 
cept of  workers'  rights  has  changed  in  many  cases  of 
survival  or  not.  More  than  any  other  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  the  battle  lines  are  being 
drawn.  Maybe  union  members  must  share  in  com- 
pany losses  in  times  of  economic  trouble;  but  if  this  is 
so,  if  they  become  the  partners  in  adversity  then  why 
should  they  not  share  in  the  profits  when  the  com- 
pany becomes  strong  again? 

I  don't  know  the  total  answer  nor  do  I  believe  at 
this  moment  there  is  one,  but  I  do  know  that  this  is  a 
concept  that  must  be  pursued,  that  it  is  one  answer  to 
the  survival  of  labor  and  business  together.  I  know 
that  if  workers  have  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness productivity  will  increase  dramatically,  jobs  will 
be  protected,  capital  investments  will  be  safer  and  the 
return  on  investments  greater,  businesses  will  be 
more  likely  to  flourish,  business  and  labor  will  be  less 
adversary,  many,  many  wonderful  things  will  happen 
and  we  will  obtain  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  the 
union  movement  and  we  will  have  strengthened  the 
economy  of  this  nation. 

Almost  85  years  ago  Samuel  said,  "To  protect  the 
workers  and  their  inalienable  rights  to  a  higher  and 
better  life,  to  protect  them  not  only  as  equals  before 
the  law  but  also  in  their  health,  in  their  home,  their 
firesides,  their  liberties  and  the  rights  to  be  full  shar- 
ers in  the  abundance  which  is  the  result  of  them  and 
the  attainment  of  this  is  the  glorious  mission  of  the 
trade  union." 

You  can  make  this  happen.  It  is  your  right.  It  is 
your  obligation,  and  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  help 
you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber those  words.  I  hope  you  remember  the  persons  he 
talked  about,  Columbia  Meat  Packing  Plant  as  we 
have  the  people  that  represented  the  workers  from 
that  plant  here  today  as  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
Local  592;  and  with  your  indulgence  I  would  like  to 
bring  forward  for  a  very  brief  message  John 
DeMinico  their  President  of  Local  592.  (Applause.) 

BROTHER  DEMINICO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, delegates.  I  appear  before  you  this  morning  as 
the  representative  of  workers  that  were  employed  at 
the  Columbia  Packing  Company  for  some  40  years, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  speak  in  their  behalf  when  I  say 


to  you  that  they  got  one  of  the  most  raw  deals  that 
any  worker  has  ever  suffered  in  our  lifetime. 

This  company  after  years  of  loyalty  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy under  Chapter  1 1 .  It  seems  that  Chapter  1 1  is 
no  longer  the  shield  but  the  sword  to  stick  it  to  work- 
ers, and  in  their  efforts  to  vacate  honestly  bargained 
agreements — we  had  agreements  with  this  company 
as  I  said  earlier  for  some  40  years,  and  by  filing  for 
Chapter  1 1  they  were  able  to  freeze  the  money  that 
they  owed  to  the  people  in  the  area  and  they  were  in 
negotiations  with  a  company  that's  been  well-known 
for  their  anti-union  mentality.  Agar  Packing  came  in 
and  for  a  song  took  over  the  assets  of  this  company 
and  became  the  new  owners. 

On  a  Wednesday  this  was  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  at  the  Courts,  and  on  Friday  they  were 
officially  dubbed  the  new  owners.  On  Friday  after- 
noon at  2:30  they  called  the  workers  together  and 
informed  them  that  they  were  no  longer  employees 
of  Columbia  Packing  and  that  they  should  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  union,  Local  592  in  an  effort  to  protect  their 
members  had  no  alternative  but  to  form  the  picket 
line  fighting  for  and  demanding  their  jobs.  We 
instructed  our  members  to  go  in  and  ask  for  their 
jobs,  that  their  skills,  their  loyalty  was  still  the  neces- 
sary ingredient  to  make  a  company  run  profitably. 

They  were  ignored.  They  hired  scabs.  They  hired 
people  that  never  made  an  iota  of  a  contribution  to 
our  American  society,  and  they  threw  out  to  the  ash 
can  150  loyal,  dedicated  people  that  not  only  fought 
for  their  country  but  raised  children  in  the  fine  insti- 
tutions and  they  helped  to  make  the  company  that 
they  worked  for  profits  over  the  years. 

This  was  completely  ignored,  and  I  think  that  not 
only  is  this  the  fight  of  local  592  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  Union,  I  think  it  is  labor's 
fight.  I  think  we've  got  to  draw  the  line  someplace, 
somewhere  and  tell  these  companies  that  they  better 
get  off  their  union  butts  because  it's  not  only  happen- 
ing here  in  Boston  it's  happening  around  the  country 
and  particularly  in  the  meat  industry. 

They  were  encouraged  by  the  moves  that  the 
Wilson  Company  made.  That  was  hailed  as  some 
kind  of  a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  a  company  to 
avoid  their  debts  and  avoid  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  but  we  are  here  today  to  appeal  to  all  of 
you  that  when  you  go  into  a  supermarket  that  when 
you  see  any  of  these  products  on  the  shelf  that  you 
speak  to  the  manager  of  the  store,  that  you  do  not 
purchase  these  products  until  our  fight  is  won. 

Let  me  just  in  concluding  tell  you  a  story  that  hap- 
pened recently  when  the  TV  people  were  down  in  the 
picket  line,  and  in  talking  to  one  of  the  workers  a 
Louie  Pizzo  they  asked  him  what  was  going  on  and 
he  told  them  when  he  was  19  years  of  age  he  came 
there  and  applied  for  a  job,  35  years  later  they  told 
me  I  was  all  through,  they  threw  me  out  like  an  old 
shoe. 

I  say  that  American  labor  cannot  stand  for  these 
kinds  of  tactics,  and  if  we  would  unite  for  this  kind  of 
a  cause  we  could  show  this  employer  and  every 
employer  in  the  country  that  they  can't  get  away  with 
it.  (Applause.) 

Massachusetts  is  growing  in  many  directions,  yet 
we  cannot  truthfully  say  to  each  community  each 
individual  is  sharing  in  economic  growth  and  well- 
being.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  national  media  points 
to  Massachusetts  as  having  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  non-industrial  states,  that  doesn't  tell 
the  full  story.  We  still  have  174,000  men  and  women 
unemployed  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  is  sim- 
ply unacceptable  to  the  Dukakis  administration. 

Massachusetts  and  this  Democratic  Governor, 
unlike  the  Federal  Government  and  its  Republican 
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President,  we  have  an  over-riding  goal  to  pursue  the 
course  in  getting  an  economic  plan,  a  plan  whose 
goal  is  —  in  the  absence  of  Federal  leadership  and 
financial  commitments  this  State  administration  will 
seek  to  help  all  the  people  who  want  to  work  to  find  a 
job  with  the  deep  understanding  that  people  who  are 
born  and  grow  up  in  one  area  of  the  state  should  be 
able  to  find  employment  opportunities  within  the 
same  region  and  community,  and  that  is  something 
that  both  you  and  I  feel  strongly  about  and  relate  to. 

The  Governor  and  I  believe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  our  job  is  to  create  jobs  for  our  people, 
all  of  our  people.  In  other  words  the  regional  eco- 
nomic development  policies  are  two  issues,  training 
and  placing  people  in  decent  meaningful  employ- 
ment within  their  communities  and  investing  in  sup- 
porting developments  in  cities  and  towns  that  will 
attract  new  businesses  and  new  jobs. 

Organized  labor  has  a  significant  role  to  play  as  we 
begin  to  implement  a  new  job  training  partnership 
act,  another  industrial  training  program  that  will 
prepare  the  worker  for  tomorrow's  market.  To  meet 
the  challenge  facing  working  men  and  women  we 
must  all  seek  a  new  alliance.  All  of  us  whether  in  gov- 
ernment or  in  labor  or  in  business  must  risk  the  criti- 
cism in  building  such  a  coalition.  As  Kirkland  once 
said  and  I  quote,  "Solidarity  requires  not  blind  sub- 
mission to  demand  but  the  free  and  timely  exchange 
of  views  in  search  of  consensus.  Once  that's  gotten  it 
then  requires  all  of  the  character,  forbearance  to 
defer  ones  own  pride  and  preferance  for  the  general 
good." 

I  need  your  advice  and  I  need  your  assistance  in 
this  job  in  pursuing  a  kind  of  economic  interest  that 
serves  both  labor  and  business,  and  I  extend  a  very 
warm  and  sincere  hand  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion and  my  thanks  to  the  very  special  people  who 
gave  me  this  opportunity,  Arthur  Osborn  and 
George  Carpenter.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
your  cooporation  at  this  time.  Our  attorney  said 
because  the  rules  state  the  election  be  held  on  Friday 
and  we  cast  the  true  ballots  yesterday  that  the  true, 
the  official  true  ballot  would  not  be  on  Friday  unless 
I  get  our  consent  to  do  it  today  when  we  have  all  the 
delegates  here.  In  fact  I  would  like  unanimous 
consent. 

I  move  to  change  the  rules  so  we  can  cast  the  ballot 
to  complete  the  election  process  now.  Moved.  All 
those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered.  Cast  one  true  ballot  for  the  candidates,  each 
candidate  to  be  so  recorded  in  that  manner. 

We  are  going  to  begin  getting  to  the  resolutions  in  a 
few  minutes.  Before  we  do  we  have  one  more 
speaker,  Representative  Tim  Bassett  from  Lynn.  He 
happens  to  have  the  problem  of  being  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Labor  and  Commerce  Committee,  and 
there's  a  problem  because  there  is  always  an  arduous 
task  every  day  for  him.  But  you  hear  me  introduce 
the  speaker  with  warmth  and  friendship  and  I  mean 
it,  and  once  again  this  time  I  mean  it  sincerely. 

Marty  Foley  is  our  legislative  director.  He  spends 
more  time  in  Tim  Bassett's  office  than  he  probably 
does  in  his  own  home.  He  is  welcome  in  both  places. 

Tim  Bassett  as  you  know  carried  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Bill  for  us.  It  is  no  secret  that  some  members 
inside  the  House  of  Representatives  were  not  too 
keen  on  seeing  that  go  through,  and  Tim  Bassett 
stood  on  the  podium  and  just  literally  pulled  that  bill 
out  onto  the  podium  and  it  passed.  We  owe  this  per- 
son a  great  reception  because  he  is  a  true  friend  of 
ours.  Tim  Bassett.  (Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  TIMOTHY  A.  BASSETT: 
Thank  you  for  the  kind  words,  Arthur.  I'll  have  you 


up  to  Lyrin  to  give  me  advice  on  how  to  run  for  re- 
election. 

President  Osborn,  Secretary  Treasurer-Carpenter, 
Secretary  Eustace,  it's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
come  before  you  this  morning  to  speak  about  some 
issues  of  common  concern.  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship and  staff  of  this  great  organization  for  their 
excellent  representation  for  the  issues  and  views  of 
labor  in  the  State  House.  They  have  my  respect  and 
the  respect  of  my  colleagues.  The  quality  of  their 
research,  the  effectiveness  of  their  presentation  and 
the  substance  of  their  results  are  obvious  and  impres- 
sive to  all  of  us.  I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  leader- 
ship and  you  the  members  for  your  help  on  many 
issues  since  I  have  become  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Committee  almost  three  years  ago. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  discuss  several  high- 
lights of  the  work  of  the  Committee  as  they  relate  to 
organized  labor  and  working  people.  There  are  two 
matters  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  outset 
because  of  their  relevance  to  this  convention.  Of  all 
the  bills  that  come  before  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee  there  is  no  question  which  one  has  meant 
the  most  to  me.  It  was  a  labor  bill.  It  was  the  bill  I  was 
honored  to  cosponsor  with  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  and  it  was  a  bill  that  was  passed  as  a  result  of  our 
common  efforts.  Literally  as  Arthur  alluded  to  you 
in  the  last  five  minutes  of  last  year's  session,  it  was  a 
bill  that  created  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
State  Government  and  I  am  proud  of  that  mutual 
achievement  that  we  all  obtained.  (Applause.) 

As  we  all  know,  this  story  has  a  rather  important 
postscript  which  began  with  the  apppointment  of  the 
Commonwealth's  first  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  want  to 
let  you  know  that  Paul  Eustace  was  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  person  we  envisioned  in  that  job. 
He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  labor  movement,  to  state 
government,  and  I  want  to  publicly  congratulate  him 
for  a  job  well  done.  (Applause.) 

Secondly  I  would  like  to  mention  the  bill  signed 
yesterday  by  the  Governor  is  an  example  of  the  coop- 
erative effort  which  exists  between  you  and  orga- 
nized labor,  your  leadership  and  my  office.  I'm 
proud  of  the  message  in  that  bill,  that  the  failure  to 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  in  public  construction  jobs  is 
a  rip-off  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  Common- 
wealth. (Applause.) 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  together  have  made 
life  substantially  more  difficult  for  those  who 
indulge  in  this  type  of  crime,  and  I  would  be 
delighted  for  those  opponents  of  the  Prevailing  Wage 
Bill  to  view  this  as  a  reasonable  attempt  to  stop  turn- 
ing the  clock  back  50  years  in  Massachusetts. 

By  far  the  most  contentious  since  I  have  become 
chairman  involves  the  issue  of  the  Plant  Closing  Bill. 
While  no  law  has  been  passed  dealing  exclusively,  the 
long  stalemate  on  this  issue  has  frankly  moved  to  a 
constructive  conclusion.  1  can  say  that  two  dramatic 
changes  on  the  subject  have  recently  taken  place 
which  are  attributable  directly  to  the  efforts  of  orga- 
nized labor.  First,  it  can  now  be  said  that  the  entire 
political  super-structure  of  Massachusetts  is  involved 
in  this  issue.  Your  political  organization  has  drawn  in 
the  executive  branch  of  state  government  to  an  active 
participating  role  on  this  issue.  As  a  result  the  busi- 
ness community  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  displaced  workers  in  communities  can 
no  longer  be  handled  with  political  rhetoric. 

The  second  dramatic  change  involves  a  new  con- 
sensus that  the  Plant  Closing  Bill  is  much  broader 
and  more  complicated  than  earlier  perceived.  That 
new  consensus  holds  it's  the  responsibility  of  labor 
and  government,  and  business'  does  not  begin  at  the 
end  with  the  closing  of  a  plant,  that  responsibility 
and  the  policy  it  generates  should  begin  with  inter- 
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vention  at  the  source  of  the  problem,  the  economic 
force  that  kills  businesses  and  jobs.  Once  again,  it 
was  organized  labor's  leadership  that  played  a  lead 
role  in  bringing  about  this  change  in  public  percep- 
tion and  in  the  way  the  issue  is  perceived. 

Two  developments  have  resulted;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Governor's  task  force  on  the  future  of 
mature  industries.  Membership  on  the  task  force  is 
balanced  with  both  members  of  labor,  industry,  and 
government.  Also  included  are  a  number  of  people 
with  expertise  in  various  related  important  fields. 
The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is  definitely  a  volatile 
one.  The  divergence  of  opinion  will  lead  to  clashes 
among  the  members.  I  think  it's  healthy.  I  firmly 
believe  that  hard  bargaining  can  produce  a  strong 
agreement,  and  I  expect  that  this  will  be  the  result  of 
the  task  force.  I  personally  will  be  disappointed  and 
surprised  if  the  task  force  does  not  resolve  the  issue 
of  malicious  corporate  take  over,  shrinking  capital 
market  advantages,  notification  and  retraining  of 
employees  displaced  by  plant  closings.  Obviously  it's 
too  early  to  say. 

What  is  clear  is  that  with  your  continued  help  Mas- 
sachusetts will  have  a  policy  for  its  mature  industries 
which  works  forcefully  and  effectively  to  prevent 
plant  closings  and  fairly  humanely  when  all  else  fails. 
I  would  like  to  put  in  a  plug  for  an  issue  which  is  a 
special  interest  of  mine  which  I  have  been  pushing 
through  the  legislative  process.  I  urge  you  to  investi- 
gate the  idea  of  cooperative  ownership  in  the  work 
place. 

Last  year  we  proposed  and  sought  to  permit 
employees  to  take  over  the  businesses  of  their 
employers.  Much  here  needs  to  be  taken  to  issue  that 
this  new  concept  does  not  involve  sophisticated  trick- 
ery often  seen  in  employee  ownership  proposals.  In 
addition  meaningful  precaution  is  deeply  taken  that 
vigorous  and  unrestrictive  collective  bargaining  be 
guaranteed  to  those  new  members  of  business.  This  is 
not  possible  in  all  or  even  most  instances  of  plant 
closings.  It  could  be  a  workable  solution,  and  I  urge 
you  to  consider  it. 

The  committee  has  had  no  shortage  of  tough 
issues,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  there  is  much  to  do 
this  year.  The  Right  to  Know  Bill  which  involved  the 
committee  staff  for  much  of  the  summer  appears 
ready  for  final  action.  An  attempt  to  weaken  state 
approved  apprentice  training  programs  in  the  con- 
struction industry  was  killed  by  our  Committee. 
Another  proposal  to  deny  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  laid  off  teachers  was  also  killed  by  the 
Committee.  A  bill  to  extend  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  certain  public  service  employees  who  had 
fallen  through  the  cracks  in  existing  labor  laws  is  very 
close  to  final  passage,  and  many  members  of  the 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers  Union  and  in  retail 
stores  are  benefiting  from  the  Committee's  work  to 
repeal  the  Blue  Laws. 

Finally  much  needs  to  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
mature  industries  task  force.  Two  issues  face  the 
committee  next  year.  While  an  excellent  bill  was 
passed  last  year  which  increased  widows'  benefits  the 
matter  of  worker  compensation  still  moves  large  in 
the  horizon.  My  best  prediction  on  this  issue  is  with 
the  study  a  lot  will  happen  which  most  of  us  feel  is 
vitally  necessary;  but  the  implementation  of  recom- 
mendations of  that  study  will  be  a  very  difficult  and 
tough  legislative  procedure  ahead.  In  addition  I  am 
as  concerned  as  you  with  the  role  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  video  display  terminals,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  can  look  at  this  issue  and  address  it  in  the 
next  session. 

I  hope  this  discussion  has  been  helpful  in  explain- 
ing the  partnership  that  we  have  built  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Commerce  and  Labor  with  your  leadership 


and  staff,  that  it's  been  effective  in  delivering  mean- 
ingful results  to  the  workers  of  Massachusetts  and 
their  families  and  a  record  that  we  are  both  mutually 
proud  of. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  a  chance 
to  exchange  views  on  important  issues,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  closely  next  year. 
Finally  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  the  labor 
movement  for  their  fine  apprentice  training  program 
which  has  provided  me  with  a  very  fine  individual, 
Jim  Snow,  who  is  chief  of  our  staff  at  our  committee 
and  who  has  been  a  constant  inspiration  and  person 
who  has  assisted  our  committee,  and  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
your  apprentice  program.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Final  report  from  the 
Election  Committee  Chairman. 

ELECTION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr. 
President,  Officers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  sisters  and 
brothers,  I  stand  before  you  to  give  you  the  final 
count  on  the  election  for  the  officers  for  the  next  four 
years.  In  view  of  instructions  of  the  secretary  to  cast 
one  ballot  for  each  officer  these  new  officers  received 
174,888  votes  which  came  out  of  3 1 2  total  and  central 
labor  unions.  I  have  had  your  secretary  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  each  officer  and  that  committee  instead  of 
working  25  hours  tabulating  the  votes  we  did  it  in  5 
minutes  this  year.  (Applause) 

At  this  time  I  move  that  the  Election  Committee  be 
discharged  with  a  vote  of  thanks.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the  report 
of  the  Election  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 
So  moved.  Call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor 
say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

Sister  Judy  Kaufman,  arj  you  in  the  hall?  Sister 
has  a  special  message  this  morning  to  present  to  the 
body. 

SISTER  JUDY  KAUFMAN:  We've  been  without 
a  contract  for  19  months.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
of  our  final  countdown  for  a  strike  date  of  October 
12,  midnight,  Frank  Borman  —  first  Continental 
Airlines  announced  their  Chapter  1 1 .  Frank  Borman 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  idea  that  he  thought  of  to 
sabotage  our  negotiations  by  threatening  a  Chapter 
1 1  on  the  employees  of  Eastern  Airlines  if  we  didn't 
agree  to  a  20  percent  wage  concession.  The  flight 
attendants  have  been  asked  to  agree  to  a  wage  con- 
cession and  basically  our  entire  contract  is  being 
overwritten  by  their  threat.  We  are  asking  for  the 
support  of  the  delegates  here. 

Today  flight  attendants  of  Eastern  Airlines  are 
demonstrating  all  over  the  country.  It  just  so  happens 
that  the  Eastern  Airlines  city  ticket  office  is  at  the 
Park  Plaza  Hotel.  (Applause.)  So  today  at  noon  we 
would  like  your  support.  We  desperately  need  it.  We 
cannot  get  a  contract  without  the  support  of  our 
entire  membership  and  the  entire  labor  union  move- 
ment. We'd  like  to  see  you  out  there  in  the  lines, 
Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  sister.  Exec- 
utive officers  will  be  marching  with  the  flight  attend- 
ants in  front  of  the  Eastern  office  here  in  the  hotel. 
Remember,  it  is  not  against  the  hotel,  it's  against  the 
airline.  Please  join  with  us  in  the  spirit  of  trade 
unions.  (Applause.) 

At  this  time  we  have  a  large,  large  amount  of  reso- 
lutions. Most  of  them  are  critically  important  to  the 
daily  lives  of  the  workers  here  in  Massachusetts, 
workmens  compensation,  et  cetera;  and  it's  going  to 
take  a  long  time.  There  are  a  couple  of  resolutions 
that  deal  with  international  matters,  and  there  was  a 
resolution  submitted  by  a  group  of  delegates  and  also 
a  resolution  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  and  1  would  like  to  call  the  Resolution 
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Committee  Chairman  to  the  board  at  this  time.  Let's 
deal  with  those  resolutions  and  get  through  the  reso- 
lutions that  are  involved  in  the  legislation  here  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  working  class.  Resolution 
Chairman,  Jack  Taylor.  (Applause.) 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  would  like  to  to  thank  the  Res- 
olution Committee  and  since  we  have  41  resolutions 
to  get  through  I  will  not  name  the  committee.  They 
are  listed  in  your  guide. 

We  have  had  meetings  daily  since  the  convention 
open  and  prior  to  that.  We  have  entertained  people 
before  us  who  have  wished  to  speak  for  and  against 
resolutions.  They  have  been  a  hard  working  commit- 
tee and  I  would  think  they  would  deserve  a  round  of 
applause  from  the  delegates.  (Applause.) 

As  your  President  indicated  we  will  deal  with  non- 
traditional  resolutions  that  are  before  us,  and  the  res- 
olution that  we  will  start  with  first  is  Resolution  No. 
33  on  page  20,  Condemnation  for  Murder. 

(Resolution  33  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,-  the  Resolution  Committee  has 
concurred  with  this  resolution  and  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolution  Chairman  to  concur. 
The  move  is  seconded.  Any  discussion?  Moved  to 
vote.  All  those  in  favor  say  Aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote 
so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Brothers  and  sister,  we  will 
now  move  to  Resolution  Number  27  and  28,  and  I 
will  go  into  a  little  history  on  it.  The  two  resolutions 
are  different  in  some  aspects  on  El  Salvador.  At  the 
committee  level  we  listened  to  any  and  all  delegates 
who  wished  to  voice  an  opinion  on  it.  We  took  their 
opinions  into  consideration.  We  listened  to  officers 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  We  looked  at  policy  of  the  national 
AFL-CIO.  We  met  as  late  as  this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  to  combine  the  resolutions  that  would  satisfy 
your  parties.  I  met  as  chairman  as  early  as  15  minutes 
ago  with  delegates  interested  in  Resolution  27.  We 
think  what  this  resolution — we  did  not  have  the  time 
to  get  it  in  writing  because  we  were  working  on  it — we 
think  this  resolution  will  satisfy  all  delegates  in  this 
matter.  So  I  will  read  it  to  you  and  read  it  to  you  care- 
fully. You  do  not  have  it  before  you .  It  combines  both 
27  and  28. 

"We  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  asked  the 
National  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  to  review  and 
consider  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  policies  of  the  AFL-CIO  towards 
Central  America  are  guided  by  the  aspirations  or  our 
trade  union  brothers  and  sisters  in  that  region  and 
whereas  innocent  people  including  thousands  of 
trade  unionists  of  this  tiny  country  continue  to  lose 
their  lives  in  this  bloody  conflict  and  whereas  the 
constant  turmoil  impedes  the  trade  unions  of  El  Sal- 
vador from  achieving  the  same  basic  trade  union 
rights  and  freedom  that  we  as  free  democratic  trade 
unionists  enjoy  here  in  the  USA  and  whereas  much  of 
the  economic  and  humanitarian  aid  is  not  presently 
reaching  those  in  need  and  whereas  without  stability 
the  violence  in  El  Salvador  will  spread  past  its  own 
borders  towards  the  USA  and  whereas  all  human 
beings  should  have  the  right  to  live  with  freedom 
from  oppression. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  One,  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  supports  the  respect  of  human  rights  and 
the  development  of  democracy  through  free  elections 
with  the  guarantee  of  safety  for  candidates  and  sup- 
porters of  political  parties  and  all  those  who  choose 
to  participate  in  the  elections. 

Two,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  that  the  trade  unions  of 
El  Salvador  be  allowed  to  operate  without  decrees 


that  restrict  the  right  to  strike,  organize  public 
employees,  etc.,  or  freeze  wages. 

Three,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  that  the  provisions  of 
aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  its  progress  implementing  the  land 
reform  program,  protecting  the  trade  union  rights, 
establishing  a  just  judicial  system;  and  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  progress  is  being  made  in  these  areas 
the  AFL-CIO  will  not  support  military  aid  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador. 

Four,  the  AFL-CIO  demands  completion  of  the 
land  reform  programs  and  strongly  condemns  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  any  and  all  parties. 

Five,  the  AFL-CIO  demands  the  murderers  of  the 
trade  unionists  Mark  Perlman,  Michael  Hammer, 
Rudolfo  Viera  and  the  church  women  be  tried  and 
duly  punished. 

Six,  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  that  talks  take  place 
between  all  involved  parties  in  order  to  end  this 
blood  bath,"  submitted  by  the  Executive  Officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  committee  concurs 
with  this  resolution  combined  and  we  move  and  I 
move  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  reso- 
lution and  recommendation  of  the  chairman.  What 
is  your  pleasure?  Moved. 

On  the  mike  to  my  right,  identify  yourself  please. 

BROTHER  SLANEY:  My  name  is  Dave  Slaney. 
I'm  from  Steel  Workers  Local  2431. 1  rise  in  support 
of  the  Committee's  recommendation,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  chairman  I  would  like  to  take  a 
couple  of  moments  to  explain  to  people  why  we  are 
supporting  this. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Committee,  Resolutions 
Committee  for  the  hard  work  they  have  done  for 
bringing  before  us  a  resolution  that  adequately 
expresses  our  opposition  to  the  current  Reagan 
administration  policy.  This  resolution  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Massachusetts  labor  movement  does  not 
want  any  US  military  aid  to  go  to  El  Salvador;  there- 
fore, I  support  this  resolution. 

I  also  want  to  ask  you  for  more.  1  want  to  ask  you 
to  take  this  back  with  you  to  your  local  in  your  com- 
munity and  do  all  you  can.  It  is  crucial  that  we  as 
workers  and  Americans  speak  out  now  as  loudly  and 
clearly  as  we  can  on  this  issue.  This  issue  is  not  going 
to  go  away. 

The  condition  of  the  El  Salvadorean  worker  is 
actually  implorable.  For  example,  the  average  wage, 
industrial  wage  is  $4  a  day. 

75  percent  of  the  El  Salvadorean  children  under 
the  age  of  5  suffered  from  malnutrition.  25  percent 
of  El  Salvadorean  children  died  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  5,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  have  taken  up 
arms  and  are  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  years  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  we  find  a  small  group  of 
wealthy  land  owners  represented  by  the  Government 
and  kept  in  power  by  the  military.  In  El  Salvador  2 
percent  of  the  population  owns  60  percent  of  the 
land.  The  only  way  that  the  small  class  can  stay  in 
power  is  through  the  use  of  unprecedented  brutality 
and  violence. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail.  All  right.  I 
just  want  to  give  you  two  pieces  of  information.  Ted 
Barrett  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  state  AFL- 
CIO  and  regional  director  of  UAW,  this  region, 
recently  went  on  a  trip  to  El  Salvador.  He  reports  that 
as  one  example  of  oppression  being  directed  towards 
trade  unions  since  1979  264  members  of  teachers' 
unions  have  been  killed.  Between  January  1982  and 
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'83  at  least  one  teacher  was  assassinated  every  month 
for  25  consecutive  months. 

Bill  Lucy  was  on  the  same  trip.  He  reports,  I 
quote,  "From  February,  March  and  April  of  this 
year  we  were  told  that  there  were  1,277  confirmed 
murders  and  202  kidnappings.  That  is  in  three 
months,  98  percent  by  government  security  forces. 
Actual  figures  are  believed  to  be  much  higher." 

Clearly  the  government  in  El  Salvador  must  be 
overthrown  and  replaced  before  there  can  be  peace  in 
that  country.  Unfortunately  the  United  Sates  govern- 
ment has  intervened  in  that  war  and  has  intervened 
on  the  wrong  side.  Our  government  right  now  is  the 
major  force  keeping  El  Salvador  fascists  in  power. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  do,  and  for  several  reasons.  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

First  of  all,  our  policy  there  is  profoundly 
immoral.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  we  allow  our  Gov- 
ernment to  implicate  us  in  the  brutal  violence  being 
carried  out  by  the  fascist  government  in  El  Salvador. 
Secondly,  while  Ronald  Reagan  cuts  social  spending 
at  home  he  sends  our  tax  dollars  to  support  a  govern- 
ment that  kills  trade  unions  in  El  Salvador.  This  is 
insane.  Thirdly,  if  current  US  policy  is  not  changed 
we  will  soon  find  ourselves  involved  in  another  Viet- 
nam. We  shouldn't  and  I  hope  we  will  not  allow 
Ronald  Reagan  to  send  US  dollars  to  be  used  depend- 
ing fascists  in  El  Salvador.  Finally  if  we  are  serious 
about  defeating  Ronald  Reagan  in  November  we 
must  oppose  his  foreign  policies.  We  cannot  support 
Democratic  policies  at  home  and  Republican  policies 
abroad. 

Therefore,  I  ask  all  of  us,  let  us  pledge  yourself  to 
work  hard  to  do  two  things;  to  get  Ronald  Reagan 
out  of  the  White  House  and  the  US  Government  out 
of  El  Salvador.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Speaking  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  which  put  in  Resolution  28  which 
I  would  like  the  previous  speaker's  resolution  in  it 
concerning,  for  the  concern  for  the  bargaining 
rights,  the  right  to  strike,  the  right  to  organize  for  the 
trade  unions,  it  had  in  it  the  concern  for  land,  I  also 
on  behalf  of  the  council  support  the  committee's 
final  resolution  which  does  include  the  concerns  that 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  have  for  the  working 
class  in  El  Salvador. 

The  question  has  been  called  for.  All  those  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Next  is  a  very  important 
resolution  concerning  workmens  compensation, 
Resolution  No.  1  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Workers  Compensation  Committee.  (Res- 
olution No.  1  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
this.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us.  I  have  had  a 
real  education  on  workers  compensation,  especially 
in  the  last  months;  and  I  dedicate  my  efforts  over  the 
next  year  to  see  if  something  can  come  about. 

You  have  a  situation  right  now  where  your  workers 
from  your  local  unions  with  mangled  hands  or  torn 
knees  are  there  wondering  whether  their  check  is 
going  to  come  in  good  faith  from  a  process  that  they 
gave  up  their  right  to  sue  the  employer  so  they  could 
have  a  check  due  their  families.  And  their 
paperwork,  the  paperwork  from  April  of  1983  is  the 
paperwork  that  is  being  processed  today  in  October, 
over  six  months  and  the  paperwork  hasn't  even  been 
put  together  to  be  put  on  the  computer. 

One  woman  is  handling  20,000  cases  a  month  try- 
ing to  put  them  together  so  they  can  be  correlated 
onto  the  computer.  Three  people,  four  printers  but 


only  three  people  were  working  just  to  place  that  case 
on  the  computer,  and  every  month  they  work — 
according  to  their  own  testimony  it  takes  them  two 
months  to  do  that  work.  One  month,  another  month 
backwards;  one  year,  another  year  backwards. 

The  Governor  who  we  loved  yesterday  and  we  will 
again  in  the  future,  but  we  are  owned  by  no  man,  no 
one  and  no  party,  promised  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  that  we  would  get  a  Workers  Compensation 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  which  we  would  serve 
before  he  was  elected  and  immediately  after  he  was 
elected.  We  waited  for  the  magic  words  to  come,  and 
although  there  have  been  many  requests  and 
demands  I  have  not  heard  them  yet. 

I  heard  a  slight  reference  when  the  Secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs  spoke  today  about  money  for 
workers  compensation.  I  will  have  to  find  more 
about  that,  what  exactly  that  meant;  but  we  are  not 
sitting  still  when  there's  2,000  workers  injured  each 
year  who  have  faith  in  their  representatives  that  we 
are  standing  up  for  them  and  protecting  them;  and 
we  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  say  a  system  can  limp 
along  when  it  takes  six  months  before  your  case  is 
even  started. 

What  does  level  funding  mean?  It  means  a  deficit 
of  $183,000  which  the  new  chairperson  Joel  Press- 
man told  me  would  mean  that  no  one  would  be  able 
to  have  a  case  heard  except  in  Boston,  Mass.  I  told 
him,  I  told  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  told  the 
Governor  that  we  will  not  condone,  allow,  or  stand 
for  people  limping  from  New  Bedford,  Springfield, 
or  where  have  you  into  Boston  to  have  their  case 
heard. 

So  what  does  it  mean?  They  need  money  and  we 
were  doing  our  best  to  make  sure  they  get  it,  not  the 
$183,000  deficit  but  $200,000  to  get  some  hands  to 
work  because  that's  the  only  solution.  They  are  say- 
ing let's  fix  the  whole  problem,  and  I  asked  for  a 
guesstimate  on  how  long  that  would  take,  two  to 
three  years. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  backwards  a  month,  each 
month  it  doesn't  take  much  arithmetic  to  realize  by 
the  time  we  fix  the  problem  we  will  have  a  horren- 
dous situation  and  we  will  not  give  up.  So  we  are 
going  forward  with  a  referendum  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  we  are  going  to  gather  100,000  signa- 
tures to  insure  that  we  have  61,000  true  signatures, 
and  that's  going  to  call  for  reform  and  that  will  be  a 
must  now.  If  they  come  up  with  that  promise  then  we 
will  call  a  halt;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  I  call  upon 
each  and  every  one  of  you  who  feels  that  they  are 
privileged  to  serve  the  workers  to  rally  with  us  and 
collect  those  signatures  and  tell  everyone  that  work- 
ers compensation  needs  to  reform  and  will  get 
reform. 

I  call  upon  you  to  join  me  today  in  a  voice  of 
approval  on  that  and  I  call  upon  you  to  hear  from 
you  right  now.  Are  we  going  to  do  it  or  not? 
(Applause.) 

Outside,  there  are  petitions  at  the  table  there.  We 
would  like  your  leaders  to  pick  up  petitions.  These 
petitions,  they  must  be  signed  by  cities  and  towns, 
not  an  easy  task.  That's  why  we  are  asking  you  to  do 
it  in  a  coordinated  manner.  So  please  pick  up  the  peti- 
tions. There  are  700  delegates  here.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred names  on  a  petition.  We  could  put  that  force  out 
there.  We  could  have  those  signatures  like  that.  Let's 
go  for  it.  Let's  do  it  on  behalf  of  the  injured  workers. 
Please  pass  this  resolution.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.)  On  the  resolution,  call  for  the  ques- 
tion, all  those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote 
so  ordered.  We  have  a  demonstration  coming  up.  We 
will  go  for  one  more  resolution. 

I  call  again  for  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  the  current  officers  that  have  been 
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reelected  and  the  new  ones  that  are  coming  on  board 
to  come  up  on  stage  at  the  close  of  this  session  to  be 
sworn  in.  Resolution  Chairman  Taylor. 

BROTHER  COFFIN:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  to  the  Resolution  Committee  that 
only  resolves  be  read  in  order  to  speed  up  the  process. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Give  your 
identification. 

BROTHER  COFFIN:  Ed  Coffin,  President  of 
Local  2223. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  There's  a  motion  on  the 
floor  that  because  of  the  large  amount  of  resolutions 
that  we  read  the  resolves  instead  of  the  entire — 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Bless  you  brother.  Resolu- 
tion Number  2,  Support  for  MDC  Employees  there- 
fore be  resolved.  This  convention  goes  on  record  in 
full  support  of  the  MDC  employees  and  demands 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  remove  the  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  problems  facing  these 
workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  2  and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  recom- 
mendation for  concurrence  by  the  Resolutions 
Chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure?  Seconded.  I  will 
just  briefly  say  that  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  make 
comments  about  this.  This  is  a  very  important 
resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection  this  session  will  stand  in 
recess  at  this  time  until  the  afternoon  session.  Thank 
you. 

(Luncheon  recess  taken  from  12  noon  to  2  PM.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  the  after- 
noon session  for  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is  now  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
the  great  unionists  that  gave  up  time  on  their  lunch 
hour  to  join  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  in  the 
flight  attendants'  struggle  in  the  demonstration  out- 
side this  hotel  against  Eastern  Airlines.  It  was  just 
simply  marvelous.  It  was  great.  (Applause.) 

That  makes  me  feel  sort  of  proud  when  a  steward- 
ess will  come  up  to  you  afterwards  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  say,  "I  didn't  know  the  union  was  really  like 
this."  They  got  national  TV  out  of  it.  It  just  might  be 
the  thing.  I  know  if  you  need  any  of  them  they  will 
tell  you  themselves,  but  it  made  me  awful  proud  to 
have  you  out  there  in  those  numbers.  (Applause.) 

I  think  we  will  o  a  couple  of  resolutions  before  our 
speaker,  the  first  speaker  comes  to  the  mike  because 
we  will  allow  some  more  of  the  delegates  to  get  in 
here.  Resolution  Chairman  Jack  E  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  Resolution  3,  Solidarity  Labor  Tribute, 
motion  on  being  resolved.  (Resolution  No.  3  read  by 
Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  3. 1  move  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolu- 
tion. It  deals  with  the  next  year's  solidarity  tribute.  I 
think  it  was  explained  to  most  people  we  were  decid- 
ing whether  to  have  a  march  or  an  old  fashion  Labor 
Day  picnic.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  year  will  be  one 
of  political  flavor  and  it  might  be  better  for  us  to 
have  the  old  fashion  labor  day  picnic  so  we  can  have 
as  many  of  our  friends  here  as  possible. 


On  the  resolution,  all  those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye. 
Those  opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

We  have  a  late  filed  resolution  of  great  importance 
that  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  committee.  Possibly 
we  can  give  it  right  back  out  again  this  afternoon.  I 
think  you  have  copies  on  it  at  the  table.  It's  for  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union,  Local  66,  AFT,  AFL-CIO. 
(Resolution  read.) 

You  have  heard  the  request  for  this  to  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  as  a  late  filed  resolution.  What  is 
your  pleasure. 

VOICE:  Moved. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Moved  and  seconded. 
All  those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered.  Thank  you  very  much.  Resolution  Chair- 
man Jack  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  will  turn  to  Resolution  No.  4,  Repeal  of 
Chapter  581  submitted  by  R  J  Guiney  on  behalf  of 
local  589,  ATU.  I  will  read  the  resolve.  (Resolution 
No.  4  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No.  4,  and  I  move,  sir,  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution 
No.  4,  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Resolution  Committee.  You  heard  it  seconded.  All 
those  in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  dynamic  person  with  us.  I 
say  that  because  I've  known  this  person  for  many, 
many  years  in  political  campaigns  and  also  in  the 
house  of  legislature.  She  has  worked  her  way  up  to 
the  point  that  she  is  one  of  the  constitutional  offi- 
cers, cabinet  persons,  she  heads  up  the  important 
secretariat  of  energy,  an  awesome  responsibility.  Her 
capabilities  make  me  feel  sure  that  she  will  do  the  job 
not  only  with  honor  but  with  productivity. 

Sharon  Pollard  from  the  Andover  area,  she  was  a 
Senator  for  many,  many  years;  and  she  was  the  type 
of  person  that  when  you  had  to  have  something  done 
you  sought  her  out.  Many  times  when  a  lot  of  people 
took  a  step  backward  on  a  controversial  issue  she 
stepped  forward,  and  we  will  never  forget  that. 

She  has  been  a  true  friend  to  labor.  We  are  very 
proud  of  her,  and  we  are  working  with  her  to  help  her 
job.  She  is  working  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  she  is  doing  a  great  job.  Sharon  Pol- 
lard. (Applause.) 

SHARON  POLLARD:  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
thanking  President  Osborn,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Carpenter  and  the  officers  and  assembled  delegates 
of  this  convention  for  inviting  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today  and  speak  with  you  today.  Even  though  I  am 
no  longer  a  State  Senator  I  am  still  very  happy  to  be 
working  and  dealing  with  issues  that  have  such  great 
impact  on  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  becoming  increasing  evident  that  a  rational 
energy  policy  is  one  that  recognizes  that  energy  plays 
an  important  role  in  assuring  a  healthy  economic  cli- 
mate for  Massachusetts,  and  this  strong  and  healthy 
economic  climate  mean  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  healthy  economic  climate  means  a  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  use  of  our  available  resources. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  energy  prices  over  the  last 
ten  years  have  had  a  severe  impact  on  those  resources 
and  the  amounts  of  money  available  to  support  vital 
economic  and  social  activities,  and  let  me  illustrate 
this  with  a  few  statistics.  In  1970  energy  costs  in  the 
United  States  represented  8.6  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  By  1980,  ten  years  later,  the  cost 
had  risen  to  15  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
for  a  total  energy  bill  of  $390  billion.  This  $390  bil- 
lion is  more  than  all  tax  revenues  including  excise  and 
windfall  profit  taxes  that  would  be  collected  by  the 
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Federal  Government  this  year.  In  Massachusetts  2.7 
billion  dollars  was  spent  for  energy  in  1972,  and  by 
1982  the  commercial  energy  bill  had  risen  to  9.5  bil- 
lion dollars.  Because  the  state  produces  no  gas,  no 
oil,  7.9  billion  went  to  the  gas  and  oil  producing 
states  in  our  country  and  other  nations  from  which 
we  receive  our  supplies.  Consequently  this  money 
was  not  available  to  go  into  today's  economy  to  gen- 
erate jobs. 

This  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  our  supply 
sources  and  we  depend  heavily  on  expensive  oil.  The 
result  is  that  we  spend  21  percent  more  for  energy 
than  other  regions  of  the  country.  So  what  should  the 
energy  policy  for  Massachusetts  be?  Basically  we 
need  to  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  that  we  use  and 
substitute  native  technologies  and  resources  for  the 
energy  that  we  now  import.  If  we  do  this  we  can  help 
stop  our  energy  dollars  from  leaving  Massachusetts 
income  to  use  for  our  own  economy. 

We  have  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  our 
state  especially  in  comparison  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  as  I  have  indicated  previously  we  have 
decreased  our  energy  consumption  in  Massachusetts 
by  26  percent  over  the  past  ten  years  while  there's 
only  been  a  1  percent  reduction  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  also  use  38  percent  less  energy  per  dollar 
than  the  nation  does  as  a  whole.  If  this  reduction  had 
not  occurred  the  average  household  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  spending  $  1 ,  500  more  for  energy  than  they 
currently  do. 

Our  industrial  sector  has  also  had  significant  pro- 
gress and  has  reduced  its  consumption  by  54  percent 
in  the  past  ten  years,  and  during  this  time  employ- 
ment in  the  industrial  sector  increased  by  4.37  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts  compared  to  a  national 
decrease  of  employment  for  this  sector  of  1 .55  per- 
cent. This  graphically  illustrates  the  connection 
between  energy  efficiency  and  employment  and 
explains  at  least  partially  why  the  Massachusetts 
unemployment  rate  has  been  consistently  better  than 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  still  exists,  however,  a  tremendous  potential 
for  all  sectors  of  the  economy  to  drastically  reduce 
their  energy  bills.  By  the  year  2000  if  we  are  able  to 
realize  our  conservation  and  alternative  technology 
potential  156,000  jobs  would  be  created.  The  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  every  dollar  saved  by  conservation  cre- 
ates $2.50  worth  of  economic  activity.  Simply  put 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  supply  develop- 
ment is  a  good  investment  for  our  economic  future 
and  they  create  jobs. 

October  1 7  of  this  year  is  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  a 
very  difficult  time  for  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
It's  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo. 
We  all  painfully  remember  the  long  gas  lines,  not 
being  able  to  get  gas  at  all,  what  the  price  of  oil  was 
and  what  it  went  to.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  like  yourselves  we  have  come  a 
long  way  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
from  unfriendly  nations,  and  today  we  consume  90 
million  barrels  of  oil  less  per  day,  a  reduction  of  40 
percent  from  1972  and  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo. 

So  when  President  Reagan  talks  about  a  national 
energy  policy  what  does  he  say?  President  Reagan 
says  that  we  can  afford  to  remain  dependent  on 
imported  Arab  oil  for  at  least  the  next  20  years.  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  tried  consistently  to  dismantle  con- 
servation programs  and  research  into  alternative 
energy  technology  by  decreasing  their  funding,  pro- 
grams that  have  been  so  important  to  Massachusetts 
and  programs  that  have  had  such  a  great  impact  on 
creating  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  philoso- 
phy that  we  don't  accept,  and  I  think  that  there  are 


two  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  this.  First,  that 
everyone's  contribution  to  conserving  energy  no 
matter  how  small  does  make  a  difference.  $500  mil- 
lion of  oil  and  500  million  gallons  time  $  1 .20  is  a  lot 
of  money.  Secondly,  we  should  not  underestimate  the 
effect  that  energy  costs  have  on  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people  like  yourselves. 

As  I  indicated  today  and  I  know  that  many  of  you 
are  well  aware,  we  can  turn  the  energy  problem  into 
an  energy  opportunity  and  created  an  economy  that 
allocates  resources  efficiently  and  sustains  a  high 
level  of  productivity  and  employment. 

I  look  forward  to  as  does  your  Governor  as  the 
Executive  Officer  of  Energy  Resources  to  contin- 
ually working  with  labor  to  realize  the  potential  for 
strengthening  our  economy,  be  it  through  weatheriz- 
ing  our  homes  and  buildings  or  trying  to  develop 
energy  resources. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  asking  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  (Applause.)  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Resolution  Chairman  Jack  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Turn  to  Resolution  No.  6 
submitted  by  Paul  Golden,  President,  George 
Carlsen,  Executive  Vice  President  and  John  Poli- 
meno,  Secretary-Treasurer.  (Resolution  No.  6  read 
by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  heard  the  resolution  and  I 
moved  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  Resolution 
6  and  the  call  for  concurrence  by  the  Resolution 
Chairman,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee. 
It's  been  seconded.  All  those  if  favor  say  aye.  Aye. 
Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  7,  the  Res- 
olution on  Public  Safety  submitted  by  Tom 
McGauley  BA,  Local  No.  96,  IATSE.  (Resolution 
No.  7  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion 7,  and  I  move  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve  of 
Resolution  7,  the  recommendation  for  concurrence 
by  the  Resolution  Chairman.  It's  been  seconded.  All 
those  if  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  Those  opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  8,  Draft 
Resolution  submitted  by  Leeland  A.  Woodsworth, 
President;  Robert  D.  Spinney,  Financial  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  James  T  Golden,  Business  Manager; 
Joseph  W  Joyce,  Coordinator,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
International  Association  Local  17.  (Resolution  No. 
8  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  the  Resolution  No.  8,  and  I  move  the  action  of 
the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve, 
Resolution  8  and  the  recommendation  of  the  concur- 
rence by  the  Resolution  Committee  Chairman.  What 
is  your  pleasure?  It's  been  seconded.  All  those  if 
favor  say  aye.  Aye.  All  those  opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

Would  the  Master  in  Arms  kindly  ask  the  people 
out  by  the  entrance  door  to  keep  it  down  or  move 
out. 

At  this  time  it's  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  one  of 
our  own.  We  all  know  history  was  made  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts through  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  trade 
unionists,  most  of  them  that  are  here  with  us  today  in 
this  hall.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a  very  short  time 
has  been  coming  through  for  us  time  and  time  again 
on  important  issues.  There  are  certain  issues  that  I 
am  aware  of  that  he  immediately  got  to  the  Governor 
within  24  hours  or  less  and  stopped  the  Governor 
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from  making  a  decision  that  he  probably  would  have 
been  made  in  the  past  because  he  didn't  have  the 
inside  knowledge  of  labor's  problems  and  the  needs 
and  the  wants. 

Paul  Eustace  came  up  the  ranks  in  the  machinists 
union,  worked  over  at  the  airport  for  many  years, 
traveled  the  country  representing  his  international. 
He  came  aboard  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  as  a 
vice  president.  Everyone  knew  he  had  talent.  Every- 
one knew  some  day  we  were  going  to  lose  him 
because  of  that  talent  and  we  did.  When  we  got  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  cabinet  position,  they 
reached  out  and  it  was  a  natural  thing  for  them  to 
select  Paul  Eustace,  one  of  our  own  vice  presidents. 

I  can't  tell  you  in  enough  words  what  Paul  has 
meant  to  us,  and  I  predict  to  you  that  he  will  not  only 
be  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  he 
will  be  the  best  Secretary  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts 
history.  You  will  hear  of  him  down  through  the  years . 

It's  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  my  brother,  your 
brother,  Secretary  of  Labor  Paul  Eustace. 
(Applause.) 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR,  PAUL  EUSTACE: 
Thank  you  very  much  brothers  and  sisters,  but  the 
applause,  it's  better  deserving  for  me  to  applaud  you 
because  you're  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  made 
this  position  possible.  Without  the  strong  support  of 
labor  in  this  state  we  would  still  be  knocking  on  doors 
up  on  Beacon  Hill  looking  for  a  Secretary  of  Labor. 
It  belongs  to  you.  It  is  your  office,  and  it  will  always 
be  as  long  as  I'm  there  your  office  with  an  open-door 
policy  and  it  will  never  change.  It  is  your  office. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few  different 
subjects.  Number  one  would  be  the  office.  We  are  off 
and  running.  We  are  finally  staffed,  understaffed  but 
staffed  and  it's  working  out.  We  are  picking  up  more 
issues  every  day  that  I  sometimes  wonder  late  in  the 
evening  of  who  handled  the  problems  of  the  working 
men  and  woman  in  the  Commonwealth  before  this 
office  was  created,  and  the  answer  comes  up  time 
after  time,  no  one  did.  Many  of  our  issue  fell  by  the 
wayside.  That  will  not  happen  any  more.  We  have  a 
voice  and  the  voice  will  be  heard,  and  the  voice  is  also 
being  heard  today  through  a  very  friendly  adminis- 
tration, administration  in  this  Commonwealth  that  is 
exceptionally  friendly  to  labor  and  I'm  proud  of  it. 

It's  a  strange  day  today.  It's  starting  to  get  to  the 
middle  of  October  and  it's  a  beautiful  day  outside, 
but  it  must  be  a  beautiful  day  in  this  hall  today  for 
Arthur  and  George,  Joe  and  Norm  and  Dick  that  a 
unity  slate  went  through  with  no  opposition.  Nor- 
mally if  you  look  in  a  city  or  a  town  or  a  country  that 
runs  an  election  and  nobody  opposes  them  it  nor- 
mally happens  that  nobody  gives  a  damn.  I  know  and 
you  know  that  that's  not  the  story  here  today.  You  put 
in  and  I  keep  trying  to  say  we  put  in,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  as  you  notice  I'm  wearing  a  guest 
badge  and  not  a  delegate  badge;  but  let's  say  we  put  in 
because  I  am  one  of  you  and  I  always  will  be.  We  put 
in  the  best  team  this  state  has  ever  seen  and  it's  going 
to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  this  state. 

Also  in  the  state  we  also  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
labor's  story.  Heritage  parks  are  being  built  around 
the  state,  8  now  and  5  later  on,  primarily  in  the  large 
industrial  areas  of  the  state.  The  parks  are  designed 
around  the  industries  that  made  the  state  or  that  area 
of  the  state  grow  and  prosper.  Let's  just  think  for  a 
minute  that  labor  through  the  new  development, 
industrial  development  thing  that  Arthur  is  getting 
off  again  here,  the  central  labor  bodies  and  labor 
should  get  involved  through  the  central  labor  bodies 
and  through  the  AFL-CIO  and  with  the  help  of  my 
office  to  have  more  input  to  these  state  heritage 
parks.  They  are  telling  the  story  of  industry,  but  they 
are  not  telling  the  story  of  the  people  who  made  the 


industry  and  I  think  in  a  very  short  time,  I  know  in  a 
very  short  time  that  the  central  labor  bodies  will  be 
getting  the  message  of  let's  get  involved  and  have 
labor's  story  told  across  the  state. 

Let's  go  a  little  further.  Let's  take  one  of  these  heri- 
tage parks  and  join  together  and  build  the  first  labor 
museum  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  We  have 
baseball  museums,  we  have  basketball  museums  and 
hockey  museums  and  all  kinds  of  museums;  but  how 
often  do  you  bring  your  children  to  a  labor  museum 
to  see  where  it  all  came  from.  We  forget  our  story 
many,  many  times;  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
that  back.  We  are  going  to  have  to  get  involved.  We 
have  the  vehicle  to  do  it  now  so  labor  can  get  involved 
in  the  state,  and  people  can  come  into  the  state  and 
say,  "Massachusetts  cares  for  its  workers,"  and  that's 
what  we  intend  to  do  with  the  help  of  Arthur  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  We  want  a  part  of  that  state  heritage  park 
system. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  much  longer,  but  I  feel  I 
wouldn't  be  deserving  without  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  next  subject  I  have  to  discuss.  When  I  first  started 
as  a  shop  steward  over  two  decades  ago  the  labor 
movement  was  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  a 
symbol  of  American  at  that  time.  John  Kennedy  was 
President,  unemployment  was  at  4  percent,  and 
working  men  and  women  were  reasonably  proud  of 
their  country.  They  knew  we  were  living  in  a  nation 
that  would  grow  and  prosper  for  years,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  true. 

I  would  like  to  run  over  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  20  years,  that  a  lot  of  dreams  have  been  thrown 
away.  Today  Ronald  Reagan  is  President  and  over  1 1 
million  Americans  are  listed  as  unemployed  and  God 
only  knows  how  many  more  have  given  up  looking. 
20  years  ago  American  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  at  $57  million.  Today  it  is  more  than  $655 
billion.  The  Federal  deficit  was  7. 1  billion,  that's  def- 
icit gross. 

Yes,  the  world  has  changed;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
understanding  of  what  has  changed  and  how  we  must 
change  as  individuals  that  hope  for  the  future  lies; 
but  no  matter  how  the  world  changes  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  overriding  principles  that  extend  across  all 
societies  and  should  govern  mankind's  behavior.  If 
we  ignore  or  violate  those  principles  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed no  matter  how  clever  or  adaptive  we  may  think 
we  are. 

The  first  principle  is  that  extreme  policies,  extreme 
policies  and  irrational  measures  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences.  We  are  seeing  in  this  administration  as 
they  pursue  economic  policies  that  run  roughshod 
over  the  basic  values  of  equity  and  fairness  in  pursuit 
of  what  they  see  as  a  higher  purpose.  This  is  the 
administration  that  passed  over  7  billion  in  tax  sav- 
ings to  oil  companies  in  their  talks  of  taking  the  bene- 
fits and  unemployment  benefits  of  millions  of 
Americans,  the  income  tax  on  corporate  taxes  and 
rising  payroll  taxes  of  social  security. 

This  leader  before  he  was  elected  criticized  the 
budget  deficit  of  41  billion,  and  many  people  will  tell 
you  today  he  is  doing  a  good  job,  but  you  don't  hear 
the  fact  that  his  deficit  will  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
last  four  administrations  before  him.  So  the  first 
commitment  must  be  to  avoid  this  extremism  and 
return  the  country  to  its  principle  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness. Second  we  must  reestablish  our  country's  belief 
in  opportunity,  the  American  tradition  that  offers  a 
change  for  all  those  who  desire  one,  and  a  hand  for 
all  those  who  need  one  and  a  job  for  all  those  who 
want  one.  Third,  we  must  restore  the  belief  in  Ameri- 
can security,  not  in  the  minds  only  of  Americans  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  support  strong  defense  as 
you  do. 
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Yes,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  a  task  ahead  of 
us;  but  if  one  thing  is  remembered  as  we  leave  this 
convention  we  must  get  back  and  convince  our  mem- 
bers that  Ronald  Reagan  must  go.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Will  the 
Constitution  Committee  Chairman  please  come  for- 
ward, John  Finnegan. 

BROTHER  FINNEGAN:  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
man, fellow  delegates.  Resolution  5  deals  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  regarding  retiree  clubs,  and  I 
will  read  the  be  it  resolved.  (Resolution  No.  5  read.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
stitution Committee  is  in  concurrence  with  the 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution 
on  constitutional  change  dealing  with  retiree  repre- 
sentation. We  have  a  request  that  the  retiree  coordi- 
nator, John  Barron,  speak  on  this  resolution. 

BROTHER  BARRON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, delegates.  Because  of  the  support  of  your  offi- 
cers and  your  executive  council  there  is  a  retire 
coordinator.  He's  been  around  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  With  the  support  of  the  National  AFL-CIO  we 
are  attempting  to  affiliate  retiree  clubs  with  the  coun- 
cil. I  expect  your  support  on  this,  and  I  expect  your 
support  to  continue  after  you  leave  the  convention. 
The  retiree  clubs  will  have  an  affiliation  cost  of  $25  a 
year,  and  the  least  any  union  can  do  to  support  their 
retiree  club  is  to  make  sure  the  cost  of  affiliation  is 
taken  care  of .  I  request  this  of  you .  I  also  request  sup- 
port for  this  constitutional  change.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  constitu- 
tional resolution,  constitutional  change  giving  repre- 
sentation in  the  council  to  retiree  clubs  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? Is  that  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  All  those  opposed.  Vote  so  ordered.  Reso- 
lution Chairman  Jack  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  resolution  Number  9,  Mail-In  Registra- 
tion: Longer  Polling  Hours,  submitted  by  Northern 
New  England  District  Council,  ILGWU  Harvey 
Gold,  manager;  Boston  Joint  Board,  ILGWU, 
Nathan  Sandler,  manager.  (Resolution  No.  9  read  by 
Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No.  9  and  I  move,  sir,  the  action  of 
the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve  of 
Resolution  9,  and  you  heard  the  call  for  concurrence 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee.  Is  it 
seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify 
by  saying  aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  we  are  very  privileged  to  have  with  us  a 
young  woman  who  has  gained  success  in  a  very  short 
timeframe.  She's  been  appointed  to  a  job  that  I  know 
I  wouldn't  want.  I  don't  even  know  if  I  could  come 
close  to  handling  it.  She  has  state-wide  responsibility 
dealing  with  people  who  are  in  need,  out  of  work, 
sometimes  desperate,  and  is  most  likely  understaffed 
to  perform  her  duties  but  she  does  them  well. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  you  on  the  Dis- 
located Workers  Commission  for  Governor  Duka- 
kis, and  I  can  tell  you  Kristin  Demong  has  been  a 
great  help  in  the  Joint  Training  Partnership.  She  is 
there  making  recommendations,  offering  the  serv- 
ices of  her  department  constantly.  We  are  going  to 
work  very  close.  We  have  that  program  we  talked  to 


you  about  with  coordinators  out  in  the  field,  union 
people  helping  union  people. 

We  are  going  to  link  in  as  tight  as  we  can  with  the 
unemployment  division,  and  it's  because  of  the  rap- 
port we've  built  up  in  such  a  short  time  with  Kristin 
Demong.  I  applaud  her  for  her  work  so  far,  and  I 
know  in  the  future  we  will  do  the  same. 

I  now  present  to  you  Kristin  Demong,  Unemploy- 
ment    Division     of     the     Commonwealth     of 

KRISTIN  DEMONG:  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to 
announce  that  Arthur  and  I  are  going  to  job  share 
starting  tomorrow.  Come  over  any  time.  I  probably 
have  the  position  where  I  would  like  to  work  myself 
out  of  one.  Unfortunately  there  is  still  an  unemploy- 
ment problem  even  though  President  Reagan  says 
the  recession  is  over. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  will  be  announcing  some 
employment  rates,  and  I  do  want  to  talk  about  what 
the  rate  means.  I  have  been  criticized  from  time  to 
time  for  not  bringing  out  the  champaign  bottle  over 
Massachusetts'  relatively  lower  employment  rate. 
Every  month  it  seems  as  though  I  am  quoted  as  being 
only  cautiously  optimistic  about  our  position  as  the 
industrial  state  with  the  lowest  unemployment  rate. 
Last  month  we  reached  our  12th  straight  month  as 
being  the  state  with  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  of 
any  of  our  industrial  states.  Frankly  I  would  rather 
be  announcing  our  rate  than  that  of  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Michigan  or  even  Texas.  I  hope  I  continue  to 
feel  this  way  tomorrow  morning  after  the  latest  rate 
comes  out,  but  I  also  have  to  be  honest. 

There  are  roughly  1 75 ,000  men  and  women  that  we 
can  count  and  countless  others  that  are  hidden  in  the 
statistics  in  Massachusetts  out  of  work  today  and 
unable  to  find  work,  and  60  percent  of  those  people 
are  not  receiving  any  unemployment  insurance  what- 
soever. Either  they  have  used  it  up  or  haven't  worked 
long  enough  to  collect  or  their  benefits  ran  out  before 
they  got  a  job .  Over  1 ,000  people  every  week  exhaust 
their  unemployment  benefits,  and  as  I  speak  today 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  have  not 
yet  agreed  on  a  format  for  an  extension  of  very 
needed  supplemental  compensation  program  which 
provides  benefits  after  the  regular  unemployment 
insurance  program  runs  out. 

Getting  people  back  to  work  is  the  only  real  solu- 
tion. How  we  do  that  and  what  those  jobs  are  going 
to  look  like  are  two  of  the  profoundest  public  policy 
questions  all  of  government  has  to  face  today;  and 
they  are  obviously  subjects  close  to  the  heart,  minds 
and  pocketbooks  of  anyone  who  is  looking  for  work 
as  well  as  anyone  who  is  working. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  protect  people's  liveli- 
hoods and  when  necessary  get  people  back  their  jobs 
as  quickly  as  possible?  Many  of  the  people  in  this 
room  today  have  been  and  seem  to  be  a  vital  part  in 
working  out  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  commonly  called  JTPA,  Massachusetts  is 
focusing  on  innovative  ways  of  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges. As  Arthur  said,  I  am  a  member  of  the  dislo- 
cated workers  task  force  that  brought  together 
Government  officials,  labor  leaders,  the  business 
community  and  academic  and  elected  officials  to  rec- 
ommend a  flexible  approach  for  getting  people  back 
to  work.  With  the  UAW  workers  out  of  New  Bedford 
as  a  prototype  we're  looking  forward  to  establishing 
sensors  in  those  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  most  in 
critical  need.  Another  priority  is  to  establish  a  practi- 
cal framework  for  testing  new  ways  of  generating 
employment  activities. 

It  is  only  through  the  creating  of  and  increasing 
our  labor  force  that  we  can  resolve  the  great  unem- 
ployment problem  we  have  today.  We  also  need  new 
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ways  of  responding  to  layoffs  on  a  comprehensive, 
timely  and  industry-wide  basis.  Whenever  possible 
we  want  to  be  able  to  avoid  any  disruption  of  people's 
lives  and  work.  We  are  committed  to  helping  those 
who  are  working  staying  on  the  job. 

Union  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  each  step 
in  the  process  of  creating  these  new  services.  It's 
going  to  take  our  government,  labor  and  business 
working  as  equal  partners  to  get  those  175,000  Mas- 
sachusetts men  and  women  I  mentioned  earlier  back 
to  work. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  goal  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens 
within  the  Commonwealth.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Resolution  Chairman 
Jack  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  10,  VDT's, 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  (Resolution  No.  10  read  by 
Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No.  10.  I  move,  sir,  that  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee  recommendation  be  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution 

10,  the  recommendation  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  It's  been  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Those  opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  11,  Sup- 
port of  Retiree  Clubs  in  Local  Unions,  submitted  by 
John  J.  Barron,  Retiree  Coordinator.  (Resolution 
No.  1 1  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No.  1 1 . 1  move,  sir,  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution 

11,  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  that  it  be 
accepted  and  seconded.  All  those  if  favor  say  Aye. 
Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  12  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO.  (Resolution  12  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  12;  and  I  move,  sir,  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution 
No.  12.  You  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  speaker  who  has  a  very  busy 
schedule.  We  will  go  a  little  bit  out  of  order.  Senator 
Atkins  worked  very  closely  with  this  council  not  only 
in  the  Senate  but  also  as  a  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Massachusetts.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Massachusetts  under  his  leadership  has  been  reju- 
venated. We  have  seen  it  on  the  move.  We  want  to 
work  with  him  to  make  sure  that  continues,  that  high 
caliber  representation.  On  the  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  he  is  on  the  hot  spot,  on  the  budget,  and  you 
know  since  "2  and  1/2"  when  it  devastated  our  ranks 
we  have  had  a  true  friend  trying  to  inch  us  back 
which  basically  has  happened  and  it's  been  Chet 
Atkins  who  helped  us  out. 

I  know  any  time  that  I  have  gone  to  Chet  with  a 
problem  he  has  given  me  open  access,  and  most  of 
the  time  when  we  come  out  of  there  we  come  out  with 
the  right  facts.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  our  friend,  Chet  Atkins.  (Applause.) 

CHESTER  G.  ATKINS:  Thank  you  very  much. 
I'm  really  marveled  at  the  great  political  skills  of 
your  AFL-CIO  leadership  with  your  unity  slate  and 
unopposed  elections  and  everything.  I  just  wish  we 


could  do  as  well  in  the  legislature.  The  one  thing  that 
I  will  warn  all  of  your  leadership  on  the  AFL-CIO 
and  I  know  people  out  in  the  corridors  have  been  tell- 
ing me  it's  been  a  dead  convention  this  year  and  there 
is  no  excitement.  We  intend  to  have  a  dead  conven- 
tion this  spring  for  the  Democratic  State  Party,  and 
we  are  not  anxious  to  have  you  raise  any  of  the  hell 
that  you  haven't  been  able  to  raise  here  at  our  state 
convention.  (Laughter.) 

Just  very  briefly  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  couple 
of  items  which  are  important  I  think  for  all  organized 
labor  in  Massachusetts,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  organized  labor  now  nationally  has  made  a 
strong  and  a  permanent  commitment  with  your  early 
endorsement  to  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  We  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  a  simi- 
lar program  here  in  Massachusetts  with  our  State 
Democratic  Party,  and  we  have  now  ten  members  of 
our  State  Democratic  Committee  who  were  named 
and  come  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  We  have 
numerous  other  people  who  are  active  with  orga- 
nized labor  but  ten  seats  that  are  specifically  desig- 
nated for  labor. 

As  part  of  that  we  are  trying  to  involve  labor  in 
every  single  activity  and  decision  that  the  Democratic 
party  makes,  and  I  think  you've  seen  as  the  result  of 
your  convention  last  year,  as  a  result  of  your  activites 
numerous  kinds  of  things  that  have  been  resolved  in 
your  favor  starting  with  the  latest  issue  which  is  the 
Right  to  Know  legislation  where  Massachusetts  will 
have  the  strongest  Right  to  Know  statute  in  the 
country.  . 

In  large  measure  that's  a  part  and  parcel  of  your 
commitment  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  all 
aspects  of  our  activities.  We  presently  have  elections 
coming  up  for  our  ward  and  town  committee  mem- 
bers. Many  of  you  are  active  on  the  local  level  with 
the  Democratic  party  and  I  would  encourage  you  if 
you  are  not  already  on  a  ward  and  town  committee  to 
inquire  about  getting  active  with  that  committee,  get- 
ting active  with  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and 
also  thinking  about  being  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  We  will  be  holding  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  AFL-CIO  sessions  for 
your  membership  to  let  you  know  the  process  to  go 
about  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

One  final  item  of  thanks  to  your  activities.  For  the 
first  time  we  will  have  in  Massachusetts  and  we 
expect  to  put  in  about  ten  days  time  on  the  Governors 
desk  polling  hours  legislation  which  has  been  one  of 
your  priorities.  I'm  sure  you  are  aware  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  that  polls  don't  open 
until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  has  denied 
many  working  people  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  both 
local  elections  and  also  state  elections.  That  will  be 
changed  this  year.  Next  Wednesday  coming  up  on  the 
Senate  calendar  will  be  the  polling  hours  legislation, 
and  we  expect  to  send  it  to  the  Governor  shortly  after 
that.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Resolution  Chairman 
Jack  Taylor. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  13,  Affilia- 
tion, submitted  by  Edward  F.  O'Neil,  President;  and 
Giro  J.  Cardinal,  Secretary-Treasurer.  (Resolution 
N.  13  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No.  13,  and  I  move  that  the  action  of 
the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON:  You 
heard  Resolution  13,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye.  Opposed.  Vote 
so  moved. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  14  submitted  by 
Arthur  Osborn,  President,  and  Martin  Foley,  Legis- 
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lative  Director,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  (Resolu- 
tion No.  14  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  14,  and  I  move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON:  You 
heard  Resolution  14  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman. 

VOICE:  second. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON:  All 

in  favor.  Aye.  All  those  opposed.  So  moved. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  15,  Support  for 
COPE  Activities,  submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn, 
President,  and  Martin  Foley,  COPE  &  Legislative 
Director,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  (Resolution  No. 

15  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  1 5  and  I  move  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYDON:  You 
heard  Resolution  15.  You  heard  the  recommendation 
by  the  chairman.  It  is  seconded.  All  those  in  favor. 
Aye.  Those  opposed.  Vote  so  moved. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  failed  to  make  this 
announcement,  but  the  women's  committee  has  put  a 
form  out  on  the  tables  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  picked  it  up,  took  it  with  you  and  filled  it  out  and 
brought  it  back  to  us  so  we  could  have  input  on  your 
ideas  and  thoughts  on  where  you  are  going  with  this 
committee. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  16,  Schol- 
arship Program,  submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn, 
President  and  Education  Director.  (Resolution  No. 

16  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  16,  and  I  move  the  action  of  the  Committee 
be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution 
resolve  on  16.  You  heard  the  Chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lution Committee's  recommendation.  Is  it  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Those  opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

We  now  have  a  guest  speaker  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  very  interesting.  He  has  been  the  chairperson  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration since  October  1980,  appointed  by  Governor 
King  and  he  has  been  reappointed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  which  should  attest  to  his  capabilities  on  the 
job. 

Prior  to  serving  as  chairman  he  also  served  and 
represented  labor  as  an  attorney  and  served  in  the 
legislature  for  nine  years.  Also  he  has  been  an 
instructor  of  arbitration  for  the  Catholic  Labor 
Guild  School  in  Boston.  This  past  spring  he  was  an 
instructor  for  the  international  labor  relation  court 
at  Northeastern  University,  and  he  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Retail  Clerks  and  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  present  to  you  Ed  Sullivan,  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

EDWARD  P.  SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn,  Secretary  Carpenter,  guests  and  members. 

As  you  may  know,  some  of  you,  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation &  Arbitration  was  the  first  labor  issue 
agency  of  its  type  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  be  serving  at  a  time  when  the  first  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  this  state  was  installed,  Secretary  Paul 
Eustace  who  I  work  with  on  an  everyday  basis,  very 
good  relationship  with,  who  is  as  you  know  one  of 
your  brothers. 

For  the  past  three  years  serving  as  Chairman,  this 
has  been  a  very  rewarding  experience  for  myself  and 
the  staff  and  the  Board.  We  have  been  at  the  bargain- 


ing table  with  you,  with  management,  of  course,  and 
at  the  arbitration  table  in  every  way  possible  helping 
the  public  and  private  sector,  brothers  and  sisters  that 
belong  to  your  unions  helping  them  resolve  their  dis- 
putes that  arise  with  management.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  this  is  a  time  in  this  country,  in  the  world,  in 
this  state  in  particular  with  the  economic  conditions 
that  produce  a  multitude  of  labor  relations  prob- 
lems. It's  a  time  when  you  have  the  need  for  the  high- 
est possible  quality  to  dispute  resolution  methods 
and  techniques  that  this  civilization  can  produce. 

There's  a  clear  signal  that  the  problems  are  very 
intense  as  both  labor  and  management  have  not  only 
sought  to  find  new  ways  of  resolving  their  problems 
but  have  actually  expanded  the  collective  bargaining 
table  as  we  have  traditionally  known  in  this  country. 
As  you  know  both  the  private  and  public  sector  in 
this  country  have  traditionally  sought  to  solve  prob- 
lems at  the  collective  bargaining  table.  Sitting  across 
that  table  is  union  and  management  today.  That  table 
has  expanded  from  just  the  individual  employer  and 
the  individual  to  union  to  the  political  arena,  and 
you're  essentially  now  bargaining  with  the  White 
House,  with  the  Congress,  with  the  State  House  and 
legislation  and  with  the  Governor. 

Labor  and  management  are  just  as  intensely  par- 
ticipating in  the  political  process  for  some  of  the  very 
same  items  that  they  worked  to  resolve  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table  the  day  before.  The  bargaining 
table  is  no  longer  the  sole  form  in  which  they  can  be 
resolved.  We  at  the  Board  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  think  we  have  listened  to  the  needs  of  both  labor 
and  management,  the  need  for  increased  services. 
They  both  need  quick,  more  efficient  and  more  com- 
petent dispute  resolution  devices. 

I'll  give  you  a  little  bit  of  background  on  the  types 
of  services  that  we  provide  at  the  Board,  they  fall  into 
two  basic  areas,  the  mediation  area  in  which  we 
resolve  disputes  between  employers  and  unions  at  the 
negotiation  table  and  at  the  prearbitration  level  of 
mediation.  We  provide  traditional  grievance  arbitra- 
tion and  we  also  provide  mediation  service,  prearbi- 
tration. We  also  have  a  referral  arbitration  service, 
and  we  have  an  expedited  arbitration  program. 

In  the  mediation  area  what  the  demand  was  for 
was  for  the  type  of  dispute  resolution  technique;  it 
would  be  a  little  different  than  the  one  that  we  have 
been  traditionally  accustomed  to  in  this  county.  As 
you're  well  aware,  the  techniques  commonly  used  by 
labor  management  to  resolve  disputes  at  the  table 
just  don't  work  the  same  way  they  used  to  work  in  the 
past.  The  strike  in  many  instances  just  isn't  as  effec- 
tive as  it  has  been  in  the  past  for  a  number  of  differ- 
ent reasons. 

The  need  has  been  for  a  mediator  to  have  a  differ- 
ent role  in  the  dispute  resolution,  in  the  negotiation 
process.  No  longer  can  a  mediator  just  sit  and  pas- 
sively get  the  parties  together  or  wait  for  the  tradi- 
tional leverage  mechanism  to  unfold  to  a  point  where 
labor  and  management  would  get  together.  The  need 
that  we  perceived  was  for  a  mediator  who  had  a  level 
of  confidence,  that  knew,  that  understood  the  issues 
in  depth.  That  was  not  required  before,  the  role  of 
aggression,  of  actively  participating  with  both  labor 
and  management  to  create  new  language,  new  ways, 
new  proposals  and  new  methods  of  resolving  dis- 
putes, being  active  and  aggressively  pursuing  a  settle- 
ment and  not  letting  the  leverage  mechanism 
capitulate  one  party  or  the  other. 

That  is  what  we  have,  a  style,  a  style  to  actively 
pursue  settlement.  Our  style  has  been  to  listen  to  the 
parties,  see  what  their  needs  are  and  to  actively  pur- 
sue changes  in  the  law  and  policies  and  staffing  pat- 
terns that  would  suit  the  needs  of  both  labor  and 
management  that  they  so  desperately  want. 
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The  results  are  multi-fold,  a  few  of  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today.  We  instigated, 
initiated  drafts  to  reorganize  the  agency,  we  orga- 
nized the  agency  so  that  we  could  meet  the  needs.  As 
a  result  of  the  reorganization  we  are  for  the  first  time 
in  a  hundred  years  an  independent  quasi-judicial 
labor  relations  agency  serving  both  mediation  and 
arbitration  needs.  What  is  essentially  important  for 
both  labor  and  management  to  know  is  that  they  are 
going  to  an  impartial  Board  to  resolve  their  disputes. 

In  the  arbitration  area  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in 
the  law  and  internal  reorganization  we  have  five 
times  the  capability,  five  times  the  resources  to  pro- 
duce quick,  efficient  and  competent  arbitration  deci- 
sions than  we  had  three  years  ago.  In  most  cases  we 
can  schedule  an  arbitration  hearing  as  quick  as  the 
two  parties  can  agree  to  a  date,  hear  the  case,  deliver 
an  opinion  within  30  days. 

We  have  also  explored  and  experimented  with  two 
other  arbitration  procedures  that  we  have  found  very 
successful  and  which  we  are  implementing.  One  is  the 
expedited  arbitration  process  where  if  the  parties 
have  a  priority  case  which  they  would  like  to  schedule 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  resolve  it  we  will  schedule  a 
case  as  quick  as  the  parties  can  possibly  get  together 
and  agree  upon  a  date.  We  will  issue  a  decision  within 
24  or  48  hours.  The  decision  won't  necessarily  be  a 
full  draft  decision,  but  by  agreement  of  the  parties  no 
brief  will  be  submitted  by  the  party  and  we  will  issue 
the  decision  within  48  hours,  short,  precise  as  to  why 
the  board  decided  one  way  or  another  on  a  case. 

The  grievance  mediation  program  that  we  experi- 
mented with  and  it  will  be  implemented  is  a  unique 
concept.  Traditionally  the  parties  go  through  the 
grievance  procedure  and  then  to  arbitration.  What 
we  have  done  is  instituted  a  level  of  professional 
mediation  prior  to  the  contract  dispute  through  the 
arbitration  process  so  either  the  employer  or  the 
union  if  they  agree  can  have  a  Board  mediator  meet 
with  both  parties  prior  to  arbitration  at  their  local,  at 
their  setting  in  which  he  or  she  will  attempt  to  medi- 
ate a  settlement  to  the  arbitration  that  is  pending 
before  the  Board.  A  settlement  rate  in  these  cases  has 
reached  as  high  as  75  percent.  In  one  particular  pri- 
vate corporation  with  the  private  sector  union  250 
pending  arbitration  cases  were  resolved  through  this 
mediation  method,  voluntary  settlement  by  both 
labor  and  management.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
delight  that  both  parties  had  that  they  were  able  to 
resolve  250  pending  arbitrations.  That  is  probably  a 
savings  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  cost  had  it  gone  to  full  blast  arbitration. 

In  the  arbitration  area  what  we  accomplished  is 
meeting  three  basic  needs,  quality,  service,  quick 
response,  the  fastest  response  in  arbitration  available 
with  the  exception  of  some  expedited  arbitration  and 
low  cost.  There  is  no  charge  for  arbitration  service, 
$50  maximum  fee,  each  party,  each  case.  It  is  the  low- 
est cost  arbitration  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  mediation  area  we  have  taken  our  style  of 
aggressive,  active  participation  to  the  process,  nego- 
tiation process.  We've  also  trained  our  mediators  and 
expanded  their  duties  and  services  so  they  are  more 
quick  and  competent  to  deliver  the  service  that's 
needed.  We've  provided  a  flexible  schedule  for  the 
mediator  so  we  can  overlap  and  provide  a  level  of 
services  and  mediation  that  is  basically  unparalleled 
to  the  history  of  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  the  law  it  was  very  clear 
to  us  with  proposition  2  Vi  that  there  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  different  needs  in  the  public  sector  that  there 
would  not  have  been  under  the  current  law.  There 
was  a  definite  need  for  certain  types  of  cases  that 
were  going  before  the  labor  relations  committee  in 
the  state  to  be  responded  to  as  quickly  as  possible  for 


possible  settlement.  As  a  result  state  law  was  changed 
so  that  certain  unfair  labor  practices  that  involve 
failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith  could  be  shifted  from 
the  labor  relations  commission  to  one  of  the  two 
labor  relations  mediation  services,  and  the  state  and 
professional  mediator  would  attempt  to  resolve  the 
unfair  labor  practice  suits  rather  than  have  the  par- 
ties go  through  a  full  trial.  As  a  result  of  that  change 
in  the  law  in  the  mediation  of  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  both  parties  have  saved  money,  attorneys  fees, 
litigation  fees  and  settled  90  percent  of  the  cases  that 
ordinarily  would  have  to  be  litigated. 

The  other  change  that  saved  both  labor  and  man- 
agement a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  expense  was  a 
change  that  was  made  in  the  litigation  process  in  the 
Superior  Court  level  for  the  labor  relations  cases  in 
the  state  before  the  labor  relations  commission.  Pre- 
viously if  you  had  a  case  that  went  to  the  labor  rela- 
tions commission  you  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
decision.  If  you  desired  to  appeal  you'd  have  to  go 
through  an  Appeals  Court  in  the  State.  The  most 
time  consuming  and  expensive  litigation  seemed  to 
be  the  Superior  court  level.  The  three  labor  relations 
agencies  in  the  state  got  together,  put  together  a  pro- 
posal which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  which  elimi- 
nated the  Superior  Court  level.  This  gives  you  safety, 
it  gives  you  quick  decisions  and  it  gives  you  more  uni- 
form decisions  because  the  appeals  court  is  a  single 
court  that  will  hear  all  of  the  case  as  opposed  to  the 
Superior  Court  where  you  can  get  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent judges. 

We  are  also  embarking  on  an  educational  outreach 
program  in  which  some  of  the  things  that  I'm  discus- 
sing with  you  here  today  that  could  apply  to  both  the 
public  and  private  sector  will  be  put  in  print  and  pro- 
vided to  you  through  our  union  in  a  booklet.  Hope- 
fully it  will  be  available  sometime  next  summer  so 
you  will  be  apprised  of  the  different  methods  of  dis- 
pute resolution  that  are  available  to  you  that  you  can 
utilize.  We  also  intend  to  have  a  speaking  program 
which  we  will  make  available  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement professional  arbitrators  who  will  go  to  your 
union  and  speak  to  them  about  the  success  with  our 
programs  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  think  we 
better  resolve  the  disputes. 

We  are  very  proud  we  have  been  able  to  sevre  you, 
and  we  want  to  assure  you  we  will  continue  to  listen 
to  the  needs  that  you  advance  to  us  and  do  everything 
possible  to  meet  those  needs.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  17,  Board 
of  Regents,  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  No.  402,  Howard 
Fain,  President  and  Paul  Baker,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. (Resolution  No.  17  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  resolution  17  and  I  move  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  recommendation  dealing  with  labor 
being  given  an  official  spot  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Do  I  hear  it  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  18,  Plant 
Closing  and  Relocation,  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  (Resolution 
No.  18  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  18. 1  move  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve 
18.  You  heard  the  call  for  concurrence  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure? 
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VOICE:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
aye.  Aye.  Opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  19,  Work- 
ers Compensation,  submitted  by  Executive  Council 
of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  (Resolution  No.  19 
read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  19,  and  I  move  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution  19 
and  you  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Resolution  Committee. 

VOICE:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say  aye.  Aye.  All  those  opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

BROTHER  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  20,  Taxa- 
tion of  Employee  Fringe  Benefits,  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
(Resolution  No.  20  read  by  Brother  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  20. 1  move  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  recom- 
mendation on  Resolution  20  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Resolution  Committee.  It's  been  seconded.  All  those 
in  favor  say  aye.  Aye.  All  those  opposed.  Vote  so 
ordered. 

Our  ranks  are  dwindling.  I  think  possibly  we  might 
all  agree  we  have  had  enough  for  today.  If  you'll  lis- 
ten to  me  when  I  just  say  to  you  that  room  600  is  open 
following  discussion,  please  come  up  and  be  with  us. 
Motion  to  adjourn. 

VOICE:  Moved. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Before  we  go  for 
adjournment  the  Resolution  Committee  has  asked  to 
meet  in  the  lobby  for  just  one  item.  Motion  to 
adjourn  has  been  made.  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 
Aye.  All  those  opposed.  Vote  so  ordered. 

(The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:40  to  be  resumed 
at  10  AM  the  following  day.) 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  reconvened  in  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  Friday,  October  7, 
1983,  commencing  at  10: 10  a.m. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  warmly 
open  the  last  day  of  our  convention.  I  declare  this 
26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  open  for  the  regular  run  of  business. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  before 
you  for  the  invocation  a  friend  of  labor.  He  had  a 
baseball  hat  with  him.  I  hope  he  puts  it  on  for  us.  It's 
a  union  rabbi  who  wears  it  with  pride.  For  the  invo- 
cation I  bring  to  you  Rabbi  Daniel  Shevitz. 
(Applause.) 

RABBI  DANIEL  SHEVITZ:  Please,  be  seated. 
There  are  some  differences  of  tradition.  The  Jewish 
tradition  from  which  I  come,  it's  slightly  different  in 
some  aspects.  We  are  not  used  to  giving  invocations. 
We  much  prefer  to  teach  brief  lessons  form  the 
Torah.  In  our  tradition  we  call  the  word  Torah  which 
means  teaching.  For  that  purpose  it's  much  better  to 
remain  seated. 

Another  difference  in  the  traditions  is  that  when 
we  engage  in  a  religious  activity  it's  customary  for  us 
not  to  remove  our  hat,  but  rather  to  put  on  the  hat. 
As  Mr.  Osborn  suggested,  I'm  very  proud  to  put  on 
my  union  rabbi  hat  which  says  AFSCME  Local  107. 
(Applause) 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  quote  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  scripture.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  at  the  beginning,  and  God  saw  all  that  he  had 
done  and  the  holder  was  very  good.  It  was  evening 
and  it  was  morning  seventh  date.  The  Almighty  was 


pleased,  we  are  taught,  not  only  with  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  but  also  with  the  model  that  he  had  estab- 
lished for  all  time.  Namely,  that  here  peace  for  labor 
is  itself  a  virtue  to  be  treasured. 

That  God  cherished  the  purpose  for  labor  is  con- 
firmed by  the  job  description  that  he  gave  in  the  first 
man  and  first  woman  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  You 
remember  that  job  description,  I  hope.  They  were 
commanded  that  idleness  is  not  the  divine  plan  and 
God  placed  them  in  the  garden  to  work  it  and  to  care 
for  it,  Genesis  2:15. 

Even  the  Sabbath  was  given  only  to  complete  a 
week  that  was  filled  with  purposeful  labor.  The  sav- 
iors of  our  tradition  saw  in  these  and  other  lessons 
that  God's  blessing  is  only  to  be  found  where  proper 
dignity  is  accorded  in  labor. 

An  ancient  one  taught  a  lesson  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  based  on  his  interpretation  of 
another  biblical  story,  an  incident  concerning  the 
patriarch  Isaac. 

In  Genesis  126,  Verse  3,  we  are  told  at  that  time 
that  God  told  Isaac,  "I  am  with  you  and  I  will  bless 
you."  In  Verse  12  of  the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that 
Isaac  himself  labored  to  sow  his  lands  with  seed  and 
eventually  reaped  the  bounty's  harvest. 

The  rabbi  asked  the  question  why  did  Isaac  work 
so  hard  himself  sowing  the  field  if  he  already  had 
God's  blessing.  We  know  that  he  came  from  a 
wealthy  family.  He  had  well-placed  connections.  He 
might  intend  to  be  a  manager,  but  he  insisted  on  sow- 
ing himself.  The  rabbi  concluded  that  Isaac  realized 
that  God's  blessing  can  only  rest  on  a  man  by  virtue 
of  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 

We  are  forever  bidden  to  remember  our  enslave- 
ment by  pharaoh  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  was  the  crudest 
of  ancient  tyrants  and  that  he  robbed  us  not  only  of 
our  freedom,  but  of  our  dignity  and  self-esteem. 
Therefore,  our  tradition  teaches  we  may  not  oppress 
a  worker  by  withholding  the  wages  that  are  due  to 
him  or  her.  In  fact,  you  may  not  even  cause  him  the 
embarrassment  and  indignity  of  having  to  ask  for 
wages.  They  must  be  paid  on  time  cheerfully  and 
without  quarrel.  That  is  our  tradition. 

We  are  taught  that  just  as  God  is  proud  of  his 
labors,  we  must  respect  the  dignity  of  all  the  work.  To 
be  sure,  making  an  honest  living  is  hard  now,  as  it  has 
been  since  biblical  times. 

Sometimes  some  of  us  are  driven  to  despair  or  even 
anger.  But  we  ask  God  to  remind  us  that  we  are  his 
partners  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  give  us 
strength,  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  and  to  teach  us 
how  to  give  the  dignity  and  honor  to  our  work  that  he 
gives  in  his. 

May  the  Almighty  bless  and  firmly  establish  all  the 
work  of  our  hands.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Right  off  the  bat 
because  we  have  many  resolutions  we  must  process 
through  this  convention,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
microphone  the  Resolution  Chairman,  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  21 .  Submit- 
ted by  Local  24,  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  Julie  Kendall,  Manager;  Local  75 
and  Local  226,  ILUG,  Paul  Russo,  Manager. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  Congress  to  enact  and  the 
President  to  sign  legislation  guaranteeing  the  contin- 
uation of  health  care  coverage  for  all  unemployed 
workers  until  such  time  as  they  return  to  their  regular 
employment. 

Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolution 
No.  21.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the 
Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  the  Resolution  Committee  calling  for  con- 
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currence  by  the  Resolution  Chairperson.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

We  have  received  another  late-filed  resolution. 
Because  of  the  time  of  the  day,  I  hope  possibly  this 
will  be  the  last  late-filed  resolution. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  Farm  Labor  Organizing 
Committee. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Osborn.) 

Request  for  late-filed  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 
Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Has  it  been  seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  The  resolution  is  passed. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  22,  roll 
back  imports,  submitted  by  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  Local  361,  Julie  Kendall, 
Manager,  International  Local  170,  Paul  Russo, 
Manager. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolution 
No.  22. 1  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  Resolution  22  which  calls  for  concurrence 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Is  it 
seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  23,  invest- 
ment of  pension  funds,  submitted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

Assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  promotion  of 
investment  opportunities  and  government  guarantee 
programs  that  provide  for  the  employment  and  well- 
being  of  the  unemployed,  underprivileged  and  the 
poor  of  our  country. 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  23,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution  23 
and  the  call  for  concurrence  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Has  it  been  seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  I  would  just  like  to 
quickly  say  the  investment  of  pension  money  has 
started,  we  have  got  a  great  committee  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  Barney  Walsh  heads  it.  There  is  a 
one  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  project  going  on, 
and  it's  about  ready  to  start.  And  the  initial  funding 
money,  fifteen  million,  came  out  of  building  trades 
pension  money.  It's  being  built  by  union.  We  hope  it 
will  be  all  staffed  by  union.  It's  a  thing  of  the  future.  I 
hope  you  will  concur  with  this  resolution.  Thank 
you. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  24,  draft 
resolution  for  state  and  local  central  body  regarding 
house  bill  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  for  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion 24.  I  move  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  Resolution  22  and  the  call  for  concurrence 
by  the  Resolution  Chairman.  Is  it  seconded? 


FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

Eddie  Doherty,  President  of  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union  come  to  the  stage,  please. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  25,  the  uni- 
fication of  Ireland  submitted  by  Arthur  Osborn, 
President,  and  George  Carpenter,  Junior,  Secretary/ 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  for  Irish 
American  Labor  Coalition. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  No .  25 . 1  move  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  Resolution 
25 .  You  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolution 
Chairman.  Is  it  seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Turn  to  the  late-filed  reso- 
lution, No.  42,  in  support  of  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union,  Local  66  AFL-CIO. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor) 

Submitted  by  Ed  Doherty,  President  of  the  Boston 
Teachers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  The  Resolution  Com- 
mittee concurs  with  Resolution  No.  42,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  late- 
filed  resolution  concerning  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union.  Is  it  seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  I  now  call  upon  Ed 
Doherty,  the  President,  who  would  like  to  speak  on 
this  resolution. 

MR.  EDWARD  DOHERTY:  Thank  you,  Presi- 
dent Osborn.  I  want  to  thank  the  delegates  and  the 
Resolution  Committee  to  allow  this  resolution  to  be 
before  you  as  a  late-filed  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  it's  a  late-filed  resolu- 
tion. The  Executive  Board  of  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union  wasn't  contemplating  strike  action  for  at  least 
another  month  or  six  weeks.  Fortunately,  I  picked  up 
a  Boston  Herald  yesterday  morning  and  was 
informed  by  the  Herald  that  a  strike  is  going  to  occur 
any  day  now. 

I  certainly  owe  them  our  debt  of  gratitude,  we  who 
sit  at  bargaining  tables.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  media,  we 
would  never  really  know  the  issues.  We  rarely  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing. 

Speaking  of  being  at  the  bargaining  table,  recently 
I  sat  at  the  bargaining  table  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  I  talked  about  pro- 
tecting seniority.  I  talked  about  protecting  the  griev- 
ance procedure.  I  talked  about  protecting  hard-won 
efforts  of  this  contract . 

They  looked  across  the  table  at  me  smugly  and 
said,  "You  sound  like  a  trade  unionist."  They  said  it, 
I'm  sure,  as  an  insult.  What  they  did  not  know  is  they 
could  not  have  paid  me  a  bigger  compliment. 

We  are  dealing  in  the  public  sector  with  the  very 
same  issues  that  are  going  on  in  the  private  sector. 
You  have  heard  a  lot  at  the  convention  about  the  air- 
lines, about  their  declaring  bankruptcy  and  trying  to 
agree  to  collective  bargaining  agreements  by  circum- 
venting the  bargaining  table  and  using  other  ways. 

We  face  the  same  situation  in  Boston  with  our 
negotiations  with  the  School  Committee.  Only  it's 
not  called  bankruptcy;  it's  called  impasse. 

Under  the  state  collective  bargaining  law  where 
public  employees  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike,  they 
put  proposals  on  the  table  they  want  to  bring  to 
impasse,  and  legally  when  they  bring  you  to  impasse 
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they  have  no  right  under  the  law  to  impose  their  last 
proposals. 

They  are  attempting  to  put  us  into  a  situation 
down  the  road  where  they  are  going  to  say  to  us 
accept  the  unacceptable  or  do  the  illegal.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  is  not  a  choice  for  us. 

If  those  are  the  only  two  choices  we  have,  if  it 
becomes  a  question  of  either  walking  out  or  being 
walked  over,  certainly  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  is 
going  to  walk  out.  (Applause) 

I  thank  the  delegates,  and  I  appreciate  your  sup- 
port. Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother 
Doherty. 

We  are  going  to  move  to  the  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered  unanimously. 
Resolution  Chairman  Jack  Taylor. 
MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  26.  Sup- 
port for  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Community 
Action,  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor) 
The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  26,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  action  of 
the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  the  resolution.  You  have  heard  the  call  for 
concurrence  by  the  Resolution  Chairman.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Move  adoption. 
CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  All  those  opposed.  Vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  I  bring  forward  our  guest  speaker  this 
morning,  a  young  person  who  certainly  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  our  state,  one  of  the  constitutional 
officers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
former  State  Republican.  Michael  Connolly  has  got 
an  open  door  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

There  are  more  things  than  you  probably  think 
that  affect  the  working  people  of  our  state  that  has  to 
pass  through  his  office,  through  his  staff.  We  go  to 
him  on  many  occasions  for  help.  He's  always  been 
there  for  us.  I  present  to  you  Secretary  of  State  Mike 
Connolly.  (Applause) 

MR.  MICHAEL  CONNOLLY:  I  must  admit  that 
if  I  wasn't  down  here  this  morning,  not  having  been 
here  over  the  last  two  days,  I  would  have  to  believe  I 
wasn't  a  part  of  the  action.  That  is,  I  only  believe 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Over  the  last  few  days,  I  must  say  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  have  taken  place  here  at  the  Massachusetts 
Annual  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Some  of  the 
quotes,  White  calls  six  hundred  laborers  stiffs,  Ken- 
nedy says  Continental  misused  the  bankruptcy  laws 
so  on. 

It's  nice  to  get  a  good  greeting,  Arthur,  because 
every  time  I  see  him  he  always  says  where  is  the 
money.  Little  does  he  know  but  1  am  broke,  but  you 
will  have  the  money  over  shortly. 

It's  interesting  I  am  following  Ed  Doherty  for  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union  because  prior  to  the  time  1 
was  elected  State  Representative  or  Secretary  of 
State  I  was  a  product  of  the  union  law,  I  was  a  prod- 
uct of  union  policies,  not  only  with  the  Boston  Teach- 
ers Union  where  we  had  taught  and  we  had  some 
pretty  good  fights  in  those  days,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  was  a  member  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  we  had  even  better  fights 
over  there. 

I  don't  know  if  you  make  a  distinction  between 
one  labor  union  or  what,  but  I  must  say  I  learned 
something  in  those  experiences,  I  think.  It  made  me  a 
better  man  to  go  to  Beacon  Hill  as  a  State  Represent- 
ative and  today  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


I  come  here  today  to  talk  about  two  issues.  That  is, 
I  want  to  speak  to  both  legislation  where  I  was  at 
odds  with  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Council  and 
organized  labor  in  this  state.  That  was  the  Bottle  Bill. 
Secondly,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  what  I  really 
do  for  labor  today  in  this  state,  what  is  my  most  sig- 
nificant contribution.  That  comes  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

Let  me  say  this  is  an  age  today  to  tell  every  group 
what  they  want  to  hear.  If  you  remember,  Walter 
Mondale  in  the  month  of  September  in  Washington 
brought  together  in  Washington  the  best  and  richest 
businessmen.  He  brought  this  group  in,  with  a  man 
not  earning  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  nor 
a  woman  earning  less  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
each  of  them  on  the  management  side  of  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

He  took  that  group  together,  and  he  said  to  them 
point  blank  the  first  thing  I  do  as  President  is  I  cap 
the  tax  cut  for  all  who  earn  more  than  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  For  those  of  you  who  are  earning  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  tax  you  even  higher. 
Some  of  them  got  up  and  walked  out.  Others  said 
they  wouldn't  or  couldn't  support  him  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  the  fact  is  it's  a  majority  state,  and  Walter 
Mondale  is  a  better  man  for  it  and  someone  who,  I 
hope,  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States 
in  1984.  (Applause) 

But  let  me  go  back  because  I  still  find  it  significant 
today,  and  that  was  the  Bottle  Bill  at  the  time  it  actu- 
ally became  law,  that  is  I  heard  labor's  argument.  I 
heard  the  fact  that  we  would  use  water  in  using  the 
cans,  that  we  threw  them  away  and  disposed  of  them. 
There  was  a  built-in  cost.  That  was  a  storage  factor 
that  would  hurt  management. 

Let  me  just  say  the  one  argument  that  I  heard,  but 
did  not  accept,  was  the  fact  that  we  would  lose  jobs, 
that  American  would  go  and  leave  Massachusetts. 
The  fact  is  they  left  before  the  Bottle  Bill  even 
became  law. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  I  believe  it's  a 
healthy  habit  that  we  have  here  in  Massachusetts  to 
clean  up  those  cans  and  bottles  in  this  day  and  age.  I 
believe  we  have  a  more  litter-free  society,  and  I 
believe  we  teach  conservation. 

But  the  best  thing  that  I  saw  over  the  last  six 
months  was  a  situation  with  my  two  sons  who  are 
ages  ten  and  seven.  That  is,  I  have  been  saying  to 
them  repeatedly  there  will  be  no  video  games  in  this 
house,  no  Atari,  no  Coleco,  no  Intelevision  and  on 
down  the  line.  They  were  heartbroken. 

But  they  came  back  to  me  and  they  said  can  we 
take  the  cans  and  the  bottles  and  put  them  altogether 
and  use  that  to  save  to  buy  our  own  Coleco,  can  we 
do  that  on  our  own,  our  own  Atari?  I  gave  in.  I  said 
they  could.  Well,  they  started  sometime  in  February 
and  they  finished  last  month. 

They  saved  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  in  nickels  by 
collecting  bottles  and  cans.  I'm  impressed.  I  didn't 
think  they  had  it  in  them,  quite  frankly.  In  fact,  if  I 
could  save  one  hundred  fifty  bucks,  I  would  give  it  to 
Arthur  for  the  labor. 

But  when  I  went  out  to  the  store,  I  went  with  them 
to  look  at  the  systems.  They  wanted  one  or  two 
games,  Atari  or  Coleco.  The  one  question  I  asked  the 
individual  behind  the  counter  was  which  was  Ameri- 
can made.  Neither  of  them. 

That  was  a  sad  commentary  because  every  time 
you  purchase  a  good  in  this  society  we  ought  to  buy  it 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it's  union  made  or  not  and, 
secondly,  whether  it's  made  in  America.  That  ought 
to  be  a  significant  factor  in  every  situation  and  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  some. 

If  you  are  buying  an  automobile,  you're  not  being 
a  good  American,  if  you're  not  buying  an  American- 
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made  car.  I'm  proud  to  say  I  own  two  Chevrolets. 
I'm  proud  to  say  what  happened  with  the  U.A.W. 
and  Chrysler  and  what  they  put  together  in  terms  of 
bringing  back  an  automobile  make,  and  today  things 
have  never  been  better. 

But  let  me  talk  about  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission  because  the  last  time  I  spoke  here  on 
Labor  Day  I  talked  about  the  state  archives  and  the 
fact  nobody  goes  out  there,  but  the  union  who  works 
on  the  fifteen  million  dollar  project  right  along  the 
Kennedy  Library. 

I  won  a  significant  fight  yesterday.  I  will  get  no 
press  for  it.  I  don't  see  the  TV  cameras  rolling,  but 
the  significance  of  it  was  that  I  met  with  Frank  Keefe, 
the  secretary  of  A.E  We  got  a  1.5  million  dollar  com- 
mitment from  the  Governor's  Office  for  the  Histori- 
cal Commission  for  a  grant  program  so  we  can  go  out 
there  and  give  out  matching  grants  of  1 .5  million  dol- 
lars. This  is  after  the  Reagan  Administration  has  cut 
out  all  grant  money  for  historical  preservation. 

And  the  whole  nature  and  thrust  of  this  is  we  are 
taking  these  old  buildings.  I  don't  care  whether  you 
are  talking  about  the  Mechanic's  Hall  in  Worcester  or 
the  Trolley  Bond  in  Springfield  or  Fanueil  Hall  in 
Boston,  or  the  Shirley  Huster  House  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.  In  each  and  every  case  we  recognize 
them  as  a  national  landmark,  and  contractors  come 
in  for  rehabilitation. 

In  the  Rocking  Candle  Works  in  Bedford  we  had  a 
situation,  we  had  an  old,  broken  down  candle  fac- 
tory. It  was  doing  nothing  but  collecting  cobwebs  and 
spiders,  all  falling  apart  at  the  seams.  We  put  it  on  the 
National  Register. 

The  New  Bedford  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  went 
in .  We  gave  them  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  four  years  ago.  There  was  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  matching  monies  from  private 
sources.  Today  that  four-story  structure  houses  a 
French  restaurant,  a  bank,  law  offices,  as  well  as 
accounting  offices.  It  pays  taxes  to  the  City  of  New 
Bedford.  But  it  was  done  through  union  labor  who 
brought  that  building  back  to  its  present  state  and  its 
present  form. 

That  1 .5  million  dollars  that  we  got  a  commitment 
on  yesterday,  hopefully,  will  be  in  effect,  we  are  going 
to  put  in  the  capital  outlay,  will  be  in  effect  by  Janu- 
ary, and  will  mean  four  million  dollars  in  renovation 
and  restoration  of  old,  historic  structures  in  this 
state.  That  means  jobs,  and  that  means  good  jobs. 

In  essence,  I  think  that  is  what  the  entire  story  is 
about.  That  is,  we  have  got  a  new  society  on  our 
hands.  Nothing  is  as  clear  cut  and  as  black  and  white 
as  it  used  to  be.  We  have  so  many  different  changes  in 
grade.  The  question  to  all  of  us,  all  of  us  who  believe 
in  unionism,  is  what  are  our  priorities  and  what  are 
our  values. 

As  a  part  of  that,  we  have  got  to  go  back  and  take 
what  has  been  the  best  about  our  society  in  the  past 
and  what  is  best  about  our  history  and  carry  it  into 
the  future.  And  if  there  is  anything  that  has  been  the 
best  about  our  society,  it  has  been  organized  labor 
because  everybody  should  savor  the  fruits  of  a  great 
society.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Our  Resolution  Chair- 
man, Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  29,  Davis 
Bacon  Act,  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolu- 
tion No.  29,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  action  of 
the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve  of 


Resolution  29  calling  for  concurrence  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee  Chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  All  those  opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

We  now  have  the  final  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  Chairperson  Elinor  King. 

MS.  ELINOR  KING:  I  would  like  just  a  minute  to 
thank  my  Committee  for  the  hard  work  they  have 
done.  Mary  Barrett,  Matteo  Guiffredo,  Jimmy  War- 
ren, Mike  Benullo,  Leo  Monahan,  Richard  Theto- 
nia,  John  Greenland,  Jim  Rizzuto,  Bob  Gillooly,  Ed 
Coughlin,  Robert  Mullen,  Louis  Mandarini,  and 
John  Farrell,  Jim  Griffin,  Celia  Wcislo.  (Applause) 

The  final  report.  Delegates  to  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Annual  Convention  filed  a  report  for  the  Credentials 
Committee  as  of  10:30  a.m.  on  October  7,  1983. 
There  were  approximately  seven  hundred  seventy- 
eight  delegates  for  three  hundred  forty-one  local 
unions  and  councils  representing  one  hundred 
eighty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-seven 
members. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  and  I  so  move. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  hear  the  calling  for 
the  adoption.  You  have  heard  the  report.  It  has  been 
moved  to  accept. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairperson,  I  now  declare 
this  Committee  released  to  go  about  their  convention 
pleasure. 

Jack  Taylor,  Resolution  Chairman. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  30,  com- 
mon site  of  picketing,  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee  con- 
curs with  the  Resolution  No.  30,  and  moves  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  call  for 
concurrence  by  Resolution  Chairman  Taylor. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so 
ordered.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  a  per- 
son who  many,  many  of  us  have  known  over  the  past 
few  years,  a  person  that  has  suffered  problems  prob- 
ably more  than  any  trade  unionist  that  is  assembled 
here  under  the  wrath  of  Ronald  Reagan,  a  great 
union  leader,  down  to  the  point  of  a  person  without  a 
job,  a  person  being  put  in  jeopardy  of  criminal 
charges,  seeing  his  union  decimated,  broken,  done 
away  with.  Paul  Cannon  from  PATCO,  a  group  that 
is  fighting  their  way  back.  They  have  always  had  our 
full  support,  and  they  will  have  our  full  support.  He 
would  like  to  bring  a  message  to  you  this  morning. 
Paul  Cannon.  (Applause) 

MR.  PAUL  CANNON:  Thank  you,  Arthur, 
George.  Congratulations  on  the  election. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  on  behalf  of  the  two  PATCO 
members  who  remain  in  jail,  the  two  most  recently 
released,  the  one  hundred  forty-four  others  who 
have  been  subjected  to  the  wrath  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, I  would  like  to  thank  Arthur,  George  and  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  who  at 
their  request  responded  so  generously  to  the  families 
of  the  imprisoned  controllers. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  this  body,  its  leadership, 
for  the  several  occasions  that  I  have  come  to  them 
and  asked  for  their  help  including  this  opportunity 
today. 
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I  am  happy  to  report  that  favorable  decisions  were 
rendered  in  the  final  seven  cases  of  controllers  who 
were  facing  jail  terms.  For  that  reason — By  the  way, 
one  of  those  seven  is  here  today,  Bobby  Blanchard. 

But  for  that  reason,  and  because  in  large  part  of 
the  two  thousand  twenty  dollars  that  was  raised  from 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  affiliates,  we  no  longer 
have  a  need  for  funds  in  that  particular  fund.  While 
we  do  have  other  needs,  financial  needs,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  to  any  group  when  I  haven't 
felt  compelled  to  ask  for  money,  and  it  feels  good. 
But  I'm  not  letting  you  entirely  off  the  hook.  I  do 
have  a  request. 

Those  of  us  who  have  assumed  the  leadership  posi- 
tion in  PATCO  over  the  years  share  a  guilt.  Each  of 
us  is  responsible  for  errors  in  judgment  that  led  to  a 
doubt.  You  and  I,  the  PATCO  members  themselves, 
and  you  and  I  in  the  general  public  will  have  all  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  when,  where  and  how  those  mis- 
takes were  made.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  happen. 
Those  of  us  in  the  leadership  position  for  the  most 
part  understand,  they  accept  that.  For  that  reason  we 
pay  a  price. 

There  is,  however,  another  group  of  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  union  members,  rank  and  file 
members,  whose  crime,  so  to  speak,  was  to  be  good 
union  members.  They  discussed,  debated  and  voted 
on  the  issues.  In  the  end  they  stuck  together  and  sup- 
ported their  leadership. 

They  staked  their  lives  and  their  livelihoods  on 
labor's  first  commandment,  thou  shall  not  scalpel 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  And  for  that  they  paid  a 
price.  They  were  fired,  blacklisted,  and  attacked  in 
several  other  means  by  a  savagely  anti-union  admin- 
istration in  our  government. 

From  this  group  of  PATCO  members,  I  bring  two 
requests:  First  and  foremost,  work  like  a  devil  to  get 
rid  of  that  gang  that  occupies  the  White  House. 
(Applause.)  Secondly,  by  doing  that,  remember  that 
we  are  still  out  there.  Impress  upon  the  next  president 
directly  and  through  the  House  that  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  controllers  must  be  heard. 

My  PATCO  brothers  and  sisters  who  want  to 
return  to  their  occupation  see  a  change  in  administra- 
tion as  their  last  chance  to  salvage  what  they  can  of 
the  investments  in  their  career. 

But,  quite  frankly,  they  are  concerned  that  with  all 
the  political  considerations  that  must  be  dealt  with  in 
this  country,  that  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
unionists  well  may  be  forgotten. 

They  correctly  observed  that  if  their  plight  is  not  at 
least  important  to  the  rest  of  labor,  then  it  will  not  be 
important  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  it  will  not  be 
important  to  the  next  president  of  the  United  States. 
We  need  a  clear  demonstration  of  support  that  I 
know  is  out  there  and  does  exist. 

Specifically,  we  need  you  to  make  four  contacts, 
contacts  at  four  levels.  First,  with  Lane  Kirkland, 
asking  him  to  continue  the  efforts  that  he  has  made 
in  our  behalf.  Second,  with  your  own  nationals  and 
internationals  requesting  essentially  the  same  thing. 

And,  third,  with  the  Democratic  candidate  you  are 
most  comfortable  with  expressing  your  view  that  the 
controllers  should  be  reinstated.  And,  fourth,  and 
probably  most  important,  with  the  members  of  the 
family  of  labor  who  you  are  in  contact  with  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  asking  them  to  do  the  same. 

But  if  the  point  is  made  loud  enough  and  clear 
enough,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  good  union 
members  will  be  heard.  The  alternative  is  to  let  that 
same  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  stand  as  a  silent 
reminder  of  what  can  happen  to  those  who  dare  take 
on  the  power  of  the  employer,  public  or  private. 
None  of  us  can  afford  that. 


And  the  strikers  do  not  deserve  that  kind  of  legacy. 
As  individuals  they  reached  down  and  grabbed  out  to 
every  bit  of  strength  they  could  muster.  As  a  group, 
they  deserve  to  go  out  as  a  positive  example  of  the 
power  of  collective  action.  They  look  to  you  to  pro- 
vide that.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  On  all  the  tables  you  will 
see  affiliation  forms  for  your  local  to  join  the  Union 
Label.  As  you  heard  me  say  the  other  day,  we  feel  this 
is  the  right  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO,  both  at  the  national 
level  and  here  in  the  state.  We  must  constantly  create 
and  maintain  the  image  of  labor  among  the  con- 
sumers because  that  is  where  our  jobs  come  from.  If 
you  don't  have  union  jobs,  you  just  don't  have  union 
members. 

So,  please,  take  the  form  back  to  your  local  union. 
If  you  are  the  head  of  that  union,  please,  join.  I  think 
it's  twenty-five  dollars  a  year — Times  have  changed. 
It's  forty-eight  dollars  a  year. 

There  seems  to  be  a  discussion  taking  place  among 
the  delegates  and  also  our  Secretary/Treasurer.  I'm 
relying  on  the  expertise  of  the  money  person  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  They  changed  it  effective  January  1st, 
forty-eight  dollars.  However,  it's  only  money. 

We  do  hope  you  will  join  though  in  all  seriousness. 
They  do  a  great  job.  If  you  go  to  any  conventions,  if 
you  were  a  member  of  this,  if  you  have  a  conferen- 
ce,they  will  come  down  and  put  on  a  Union  Label 
display.  They're  out  there  at  night  or  at  shopping  cen- 
ters, wherever  we  can  be.  So  make  sure  everyone 
knows  that  you  should  be  buying  the  union  label. 

You  see  the  great  gifts  which  will  be  raffled  off.  I 
call  upon  you  once  again  to  put  your  raffle  ticket  into 
the  tumbler  so  you  may  be  eligible  to  win.  But  this 
union  label,  protect  it,  promote  it. 

Resolution  Chairman  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 
40,  resolution  in  support  of  boycott  against  Cablevi- 
sion  of  Boston. 

The  Resolution  Committee  met  with  both  the 
affiliates,  came  to  agreement  on  the  resolution.  I'll 
read  the  resolution  in  its  entirety. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Submitted  by  Local  103,  John  E.  Taylor,  Business 
Manager;  Local  104,  IBEW,  Robert  P.  Ward,  Busi- 
ness Manager. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  the  resolution  and  moves  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  reso- 
lution and  call  for  concurrence  by  the  Chairperson. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  All  opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

I  at  this  time  would  like  to  present  our  new  Vice- 
President  Tommy  Evers  who  wants  to  bring  a  brief 
message. 

MR.  THOMAS  EVERS:  Thank  you,  very  much.  I 
have  a  piece  of  correspondence  I  would  like  to  read 
over  to  the  delegates  assembled.  The  purpose  of 
reading  it  over  is  not  to  seek  something  for  the  build- 
ing trades,  but  rather  to  kind  of  show  the  hard  work 
that  President  Osborn  has  been  doing  in  trying  to 
bring  this  labor  council  together  and  all  the  affiliates 
under  the  banner  of  unity. 

This  correspondence  was  drafted  by  a  school  on  a 
contruction  project  not  too  far  from  here.  It's 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  It's  very 
short. 

"There  is  no  secret  that  Mayor  White  takes  great 
pride  in  the  city's  new  and  modern  skyline  which  con- 
tributes to  Boston's  reputation  as  a  world  class  city.  It 
was,  therefore,  surprising  and  insulting  for  Mayor 
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White  to  characterize  as  stiffs  the  working  people 
who  have  literally  built  the  new  Boston. 

"The  Mayor  was  apparently  miffed  by  the  show  of 
union  solidarity  which  took  place  at  the  topping-off 
ceremony  at  the  Lafayette  Place  on  October  4th.  The 
festivities  were  in  celebration  of  the  completion  on 
schedule  of  the  Lafayette  construction  project. 

"Though  it  was  bad  enough  that  none  of  the  work- 
ing people  who  labored  on  the  site  or  their  represent- 
atives were  invited  to  the  ceremony,  the  final  straw  is 
the  use  of  a  non-union  caterer  to  supply  food  and 
drink  to  mark  the  otherwise  one  hundred  picket 
union  project. 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  decision  of  construc- 
tion workers  to  honor  the  picket  line  of  Local  26, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  union,  was  appropri- 
ate, even  if  it  may  have  put  a  damper  on  the  festivities 
for  Mayor  White  and  his  friends. 

"Whatever  one  thinks  of  labor  solidarity,  Mayor 
White's  reference  to  workers  as  stiffs  is  indefensible. 
If  such  abuse  had  been  directed  at  racial,  the  remark 
would  probably  be  cause  for  outrage.  No  less  a 
standard  should  apply  to  patronizing  comments 
which  reek  of  prejudice. 

"Union  workers  who  have  given  their  skill,  their 
sweat  and,  indeed,  their  blood  for  the  construction 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  we  deserve  and  demand  to  be 
treated  with  dignity  and  respect.  Mayor  White  owes 
us  an  apology." 

I  wanted  to  read  it  off  to  you  to  let  you  know  we 
concur  with  President  Osborn's  efforts  to  bring  us 
altogether  on  the  unity.  We  will  honor  any  picket  line 
for  anybody  at  any  time.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Tommy. 

Chairman  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  31,  social 
security,  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  31,  and  I  move,  sir,  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  on  social  security,  Resolution  3 1 ,  calling  for 
concurrence  by  the  Chairperson,  and  I  heard  a  sec- 
ond. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Resolution  No.  32,  impor- 
tation of  electrical  energy  from  Canada,  submitted 
by  Joseph  C.  Faye,  Vice-President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  Utility  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO  Local  387  and  Local  369. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolution 
32.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  Resolution  32  calling  for  concurrence  by 
the  Chairperson  Taylor. 

We  will  move  to  the  vote.  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye."  All  those  opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  for- 
ward a  brother  who  I  work  very  closely  with,  recently 
been  promoted  to  Assistant  Regional  Director  cover- 
ing the  New  England  district.  Whenever  we  have  a 
special  project  we  go  to  the  National  AFL-CIO,  we 
usually  end  up  having  Frank  Myers  come  aboard,  to 
help  direct  that  project. 

Frank  has  always  been  a  steady  force,  and  he  is 
always  there.  Wherever  there  is  anything  to  do  is 
where  you  see  Frank  Myers.  It  gives  me  great  plea- 


sure to  bring  forth  to  the  microphone  our  Assistant 
Regional  Director,  Frank  Myers. 

MR.  FRANK  MYERS:  Thank  you  very  much, 
President  Osborn. 

Good  morning.  I  am  delighted  to  be  at  your  con- 
vention and  bring  you  the  warm  fraternal  greetings 
of  the  National  AFL-CIO. 

As  we  all  know,  Solidarity  Day  was  a  tremendous 
success  on  Labor  Day,  and  all  across  the  country 
labor  was  heard.  The  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  are  to  be  commended  for  planning  a 
parade  and  then  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  cooperation 
changing  the  date  to  make  it  coincide  with  all  the 
other  events  that  were  happening  around  the  country 
on  Labor  Day. 

The  officers  and  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making  it 
such  a  spectacular  parade.  Solidarity  Day  3  was 
uplifting  and  repudiates  much  of  what  is  being  writ- 
ten about  us  today. 

According  to  some  writers  and  commentators,  the 
labor  movement  has  lost  its  clout  and  no  longer  plays 
a  major  role  in  American  life.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  that  kind  of  nonsense.  We  have  heard  it  as 
long  as  there  has  been  a  labor  movement  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

When  our  movement  was  just  getting  off  the 
ground  there  were  those  who  said  we  would  never  last 
or  hold  together  because  workers  were  too  selfish, 
their  leaders  were  too  shortsighted  and  their  struc- 
tures were  too  loose  and  undisciplined. 

Fifty  years  later  our  critics  said  we  were  going 
down  the  drain  because  our  organizations  were  too 
narrow  and  divided  to  attract  loyalties  of  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  new  mass 
production  industries. 

Today  we  are  being  told  again  that  the  labor  move- 
ment is  on  its  last  legs  because  we  can't  keep  up  with 
structural  changes  as  a  work  force,  the  shift  from 
production  to  service  industries  and  from  blue  col- 
lars to  white  collars  and  pink  collars  and  all  of  the 
consequences  of  the  technological  revolution. 

If  our  critics  had  been  right  all  along,  we  wouldn't 
be  here  today.  What  they  never  seemed  to  understand 
is  that  the  trade  union  movement  is  not  a  collection 
of  business  institutions  competing  separately  for 
market  shares  like  banks  or  corporations  nor  is  a 
union  a  monument  to  the  status  quo. 

It's  a  dynamic  instrument  for  change  put  together 
by  working  people  to  defend  and  advance  their  own 
interests  today  and  not  yesterday  or  at  some  distant 
future  time.  So  changes  in  the  work  force,  changes  in 
the  work  place,  changes  in  technology  or  changes  in 
elected  officials  do  not  make  obsolete  the  fundamen- 
tal premise  of  trade  unionism. 

At  all  times,  at  all  places,  so  long  as  workers  have 
to  earn  their  living  by  agreeing  to  work  for  others, 
they  will  need  to  create  such  instruments  for  their 
mutual  progress.  We  should  have  no  qualms  about 
the  future  of  the  labor  movement,  but  our  people 
have  fallen  on  hard  times  and  our  movement  is  being 
challenged  as  before. 

The  administration  tells  us  that  economic  recovery 
is  underway,  but  even  the  administration  admits  that 
under  its  game  plan  unemployment  will  remain 
above  nine  percent  right  through  1984  and  decline 
only  slowly  for  years  thereafter.  So  there  is  no  recov- 
ery in  sight  for  the  twelve  million  men  and  women 
who  are  now  searching  desperately  for  jobs  that 
don't  exist.  What  about  the  sixteen  million  more  who 
will  be  entering  the  work  force  before  the  end  of  the 
decade? 

We  are  told  job  training  and  job  creation  are  not 
the  government's  business.  The  job  of  government  at 
this  stage  of  American  history  is  to  curtail  all  the 
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functions  and  agencies  of  government  that  are 
designed  to  help  the  construction  of  jobs  and  the 
withdrawal  of  government  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
workers,  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  helpless, 
having  gone  on  for  over  two  and  a  half  years  now. 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges,  this  movement  of 
our  remains  the  most  effective  of  organized  force  in 
America  in  defense  of  democratic  ideals  and  the 
goals  of  economic  and  social  justice  for  all. 

Therefore,  our  most  urgent  task  is  to  strengthen 
our  movement  in  every  way  we  can,  to  organize  it 
through  collective  bargaining  and  especially  through 
legislative  and  political  action.  Above  all,  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  unity  and  our  sense  of  common 
purpose. 

The  decision  to  move  toward  unifying  our  political 
activities  has  always  brought  important  benefits.  We 
are  always  at  our  best  when  we  work  in  unity  rather 
than  as  a  house  divided.  Solidarity  is,  as  always,  our 
key  to  progress. 

In  any  departure  from  past  practice  there  is  always 
the  element  of  risk.  On  Lane  Kirkland's  desk  there  is 
a  paperweight  inscribed  with  these  words:  "A  ship  in 
harbor  is  safe,  but  that  is  not  what  ships  are  built 
for."  That's  not  what  our  roof  was  built  for  either.  So 
we  have  begun  to  bring  about  changes  and  we  need  to 
build  that  beginning. 

For  the  first  time  ever  we  have  endorsed  a  candi- 
date for  president  before  the  primaries.  Walter  Mon- 
dale  is  our  candidate.  He  is  the  right  person  for  the 
job.  He  stands  for  the  things  we  believe  in  and  he  will 
be  good  for  America. 

Now  it's  our  job  to  help  him  get  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  then  the  general  election  and  on  to 
victory.  It's  going  to  be  a  tough  fight,  but  we  are  in 
better  shape  and  in  better  fighting  than  you  would 
ever  dream  from  reading  the  news  of  our  decline. 

Ironically,  some  of  them  who  only  yesterday  said 
we  were  all  washed  up  are  now  saying  we  have 
become  too  powerful  in  the  political  arena.  So  we 
have  a  big  job  to  do,  but  we  can  handle  it.  I  know  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  as  always  will  be  with  us  all  the  way.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 
35. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  Resolution 
No.  35.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  Res- 
olution 35  resolve  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman.  Is  it  seconded? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  I  recognize  the  mike  to 
my  left,  Sister  Kay  Latter. 

MS.  KAY  LATTER:  I  know  you  are  interested  in 
getting  on.  I  will  not  keep  you  too  long. 

Brother  Doherty  has  already  told  us  about  the 
plight  of  the  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  We  know 
about  Boston,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you  know 
about  the  Mayor  of  our  city  who  was  the  President  of 
the  AFL-CIO  local  for  ten  years,  the  Postal  Workers. 

When  he  was  running  he  wanted  to  support  long 
labor  friends  in  need.  Now  he  is  pressing  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mayors  Association,  and  he  enjoys  that 
home.  He  finds  that  he  is  very  much  in  a  position  of 
regaining  management  prerogatives,  and  convinced 
the  School  Committee  the  only  way  they  could  bal- 
ance the  budget  was  to  break  the  contract  they  had 
negotiated  with  us  seven  months  earlier,  a  two-year 
contract.  They  hung  in  for  about  five  months,  and 
got  to  voting  and  the  mayor  broke  the  tie. 

Since  I  have  asked  you  to  condemn  the  actions  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  School  Committee,  I  must  also 


call  to  your  attention  this  man  has  always  considered 
our  contract  morally  and  legally  binding.  Right  now 
it's  class  size.  Next  it  will  be  seniority. 

I  ask  you,  I  urge  you  to  join  with  us  in  condemning 
the  union  busting  activity.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  The  vote.  All  those  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted 
and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  No.  36,  resolution  concerning 
wages  and  benefits  for  hospital  workers,  submitted 
by  IBEW  Local  103,  Jack  Taylor;  IUOE  Local  877, 
Allen  McWade;  UA  Local  12,  Charles  Ahl;  Carpen- 
ters District  Council  Boston,  Andris  Silins;  Painters 
District  Council  Boston,  No.  35  James  Damery. 

(Resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  resolution,  the  Resolution 
Committee  concurs  with  the  resolution.  I  move,  sir, 
that  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  late- 
filed  Resolution  36  calling  for  concurrence  by  the 
Chairman  on  the  Resolution  Committee.  All  those  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted 
and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  microphone 
our  retiring  coordinator  for  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO.  He  wants  to  bring  a  brief  message  to  you  about 
support  for  our  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  Director 
John  Barron. 

MR.  JOHN  BARRON:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

You  know,  last  year  we  incorporated  a  Union 
Labor  Directory  in  a  real  fast  manner  and  we  didn't 
get  the  type  of  directory  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  we  did  end  up  with  one  in  operation.  This  year  we 
would  like  to  have  an  ad  book  directory  that  goes 
back  to  the  ones  that  used  to  be  put  out  years  ago  by 
this  organization. 

On  behalf  of  the  whole  directory,  the  listing,  we  tell 
our  advertisers  that  we  will  have  listed  in  this  book 
every  affiliated  labor  union  that  is  in  AFL-CIO.  And 
the  labor  union  listing  is  only  $35.00. 1  don't  think  it 
will  break  any  labor  union.  We  need  it  to  be  the  heart 
of  book  to  go  out  and  get  the  full  page,  the  half  page, 
the  quarter  page  ads  for  the  businesses  that  will  bring 
in  the  funds  we  need. 

Why  do  we  need  them?  These  funds  are  being  used 
to  add  additional  support  to  our  scholarship  pro- 
gram, to  support  our  retiree  program.  It's  going  to 
add  funds  that  won't  have  to  be  raised  elsewhere. 

But  the  whole  key  to  this  is  the  local  labor  union 
listing.  You  have  letters.  You're  going  to  be  getting 
more.  You're  going  to  be  getting  telephone  calls, 
because  we  would  like  to  see  every  single  affiliated 
union  listed  in  our  Union  Labor  Directory.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

Resolution  Chairman,  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  37 
submitted  by  Edward  W.  Collins,  Jr.,  Business  Man- 
ager, IBEW  Local  455,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  the  late- 
filed  Resolution  No.  37.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
resolve  of  Resolution  37.  You  have  heard  the  call  for 
concurrence  by  the  Resolution  Chairperson.  It  has 
been  seconded. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and 
so  ordered. 
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MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 

38,  submitted  by  Joseph  Quilty,  Business  Agent, 
Ironworkers  Local  7. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  late-filed  Resolution  No.  38.  I  move,  sir,  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve 
and  the  call  for  concurrence  by  Chairman  Taylor.  It 
has  been  seconded. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

After  the  next  couple  of  resolutions  I  want  to  on 
behalf  of  Chairman  Taylor  ask  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee to  meet  out  in  the  hall  for  a  late-filed  that  has 
not  been  handled  yet. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 

39,  submitted  by  Kenneth  Osgood,  Business  Agent, 
Carpenters  Local  424  AFL-CIO,  Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Resolution  Committee  recommends  concurrence 
with  late-filed  Resolution  No.  39. 1  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  So  moved. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolve  on 
the  late-filed  Resolution  39  and  the  call  for  concur- 
rence by  the  Chairman.  It's  been  seconded. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  "aye." 
Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 
41  submitted  by  all  UAW  local  unions  in 
Massachusetts. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  late-filed 
Resolution  39. 1  move  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  This  is  a  very  important 
resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and 
so  ordered. 

At  this  time  I  would  just  like  to  bring  something  to 
your  attention. 

Will  the  Resolution  Committee  meet  with  Jack 
Taylor  on  the  last  late-filed  resolution? 

I  would  at  this  time  just  call  upon  you  to  think  a 
little  bit  about  the  efforts  that  have  to  take  place  this 
year  and  next  year.  You  have  seen  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  many  of  our  trade  union  brothers  and 
sisters  paying  attention  just  to  special  interests,  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  that  we  are  like  lemons  running 
toward  a  cliff.  Well,  we  certainly  aren't  lemons.  We 
have  a  strength  and  the  power  of  our  numbers. 

The  National  AFL-CIO  has  selected  a  candidate 
with  over  a  ninety  percent  labor  record.  We  have  got 
to  develop  our  capability,  insure  that  our  capacity  is 
there  to  deliver  the  vote.  You  know  in  your  own  local 
union  when  you're  running  for  election  or  reelection 
that  the  first  thing  you  do  is  get  out  your  own  vote. 

Now  we  have  developed  our  program  to  the  point 
that  we  can  help  you  like  we  have  never  done  before. 
We  have  told  you  before  that  we  have  collected  over 
seventy  or  eighty  thousand  names  now. 

We  started  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  We  did 
all  the  western  part  of  the  state,  most  of  the  major 
areas.  We  are  now  out  in  the  North  Worcester  area 
and  we  are  coming  east.  We  have  got  some  of  the 
major  unions.  We  are  working  with  the  Boston 
Teachers  Union,  Local  7,  and  many  others.  We 
helped  them  now  to  be  in  a  position  that  they  can  now 
do  a  good  job  on  registering  their  own  numbers. 

We  want  to  continue  that  and  build  towards  1984 


when  we  produce  a  president  that  will  be  committed 
to  the  trade  union  movement  because  Walter  Mon- 
dale  has  been  put  into  that  position  that  he's  going  to 
win  or  lose  because  of  the  trade  union  movement.  So 
let  us  not  embarrass  ourselves. 

Let  us  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  future  trade 
unions  that  will  come  behind  us  because,  if  we  don't 
put  him  in  office  and  Ronald  Reagan  stays  there  with 
Jessie  Helms  at  the  hatchet,  it's  going  to  be  all  over. 
There  will  be  no  tomorrow.  Everything  we  have  done 
over  the  past  several  years  is  going  to  be  disassembled 
and  done  away  with. 

It  has  started.  You're  aware  of  it.  Any  time  you 
pick  up  the  paper  and  read  anything  about  the 
National  Labor  Board  or  anything  else,  you  just  see 
how  they  are  picking  it  apart,  watering  it  down,  suf- 
focating it  through  budgetary  practices. 

Let  us  stand  up  together  in  1 983 , 1 984,  and  work  as 
hard  as  we  can.  I  know  we  can  be  victorious.  We  will 
have  a  good  future  for  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
(Applause) 

We  will  now  have  the  last  resolution  being  brought 
before  you,  presented  to  you  by  Chairperson  Taylor. 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Late-filed  Resolution  No. 
43,  resolution  relative  to  the  Farm  Labor  Organizing 
Committee,  submitted  by  J.  M.  Lydon,  the  Execu- 
tive Vice-President. 

(Late-filed  resolution  read  by  Chairman  Taylor.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  43  as  amended.  We  urge  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Second. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  reso- 
lution, and  it's  been  seconded.  I  would  say  the  last 
part  of  it,  the  call,  is  perfectly  legal,  to  join  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO,  but  in  order  to  do  that  they  will 
have  to  nationally  join.  And  I  know  we  urge  that 
also.  They  have  got  to  join  up  with  the  National 
AFL-CIO. 

On  the  motion,  it  has  been  seconded,  all  those  in 
favor  say  "aye."  Opposed.  Voted  and  so  ordered. 

I'm  going  to  ask  for  directions  from  the  body.  We 
have  completed  our  business.  We  are  about  to  dis- 
charge the  Resolution  Committee.  If  it's  the  pleasure 
of  the  body  to  continue  through  with  the  Union 
Label  Drawing,  we  will  do  so.  Or  your  other  option 
would  be  to  stick  to  the  agenda  and  return  after  two 
o'clock. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  poll  from  the  chair.  All  those 
in  favor  of  continuing  on  through  the  Union  Label 
Drawing  will  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed.  I  think 
we  will  have  to  have  a  division  of  the  hall.  The  Chair 
is  in  question.  (Laughter.) 

So  be  it.  First  off,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  are  you  requesting  to  be 
discharged? 

MR.  JACK  TAYLOR:  Yes,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  The  Chairperson  Taylor 
has  requested  that  the  Resolution  Committee  be  dis- 
charged. They  have  completed  their  work. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Moved. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved,  and 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed.  That  is  a  vote. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  that  you  give  a  good  hand 
of  applause  to  Jack  Taylor.  (Applause.) 

The  Constitution  Committee  at  the  request  of  the 
co-Chairman,  John  Phinney,  also  Martha  Barry, 
request,  seeing  their  work  has  been  completed,  that 
the  Constitution  Committee  be  discharged  at  this 
point. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say 
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"aye."  All  those  opposed.  There  is  a  vote.  So 
ordered.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President  of  Union  Label,  is  he  here? 

I  present  to  you  the  President  of  the  Union  Label, 
Eddie  O'Neil. 

MR.  EDWARD  O'NEIL:  The  cost  to  join  Union 
Label,  it  will  be  four  dollars  per  month,  forty-eight 
dollars  a  year  starting  January  1st.  And  it  entitles  all 
affiliated  locals  five  delegates  at  the  convention. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  as  President  Osborn  said,  this 
state  solidarity,  we  are  trying  to  unify.  We  want  to 
promote  this  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and  we  need 
you  to  do  it,  brothers  and  sisters.  So,  please,  send 
back  those  affiliation  forms  to  us.  We  love  you. 
You're  part  of  us.  Join  with  us,  please. 

CHAIRMAN  OSBORN:  We  will  now  start  the 
Union  Label  Drawing.  (11:40  a.m.) 

(Union  Label  Drawing) 

(Adjournment) 


